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PORTRAIT BUST OF JOHN BURROUGHS. 
Modeled by C. S. Pietro, and presented to School 188, New York City. 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY 


IN ORDER AND OUT OF ORDER 


Nor a great while ago I happened to 
be a guest in the house of a literary 
man, whose wife is a very tidy house- 
keeper. One morning during my 
visit I watched my hostess putting 
her husband’s desk in order. On 
the desk had been little piles of ap- 
parently confused letters, papers, 


press clippings, scraps of scribbled 
notes, — very much what one usu- 
ally sees on the desk of a literary 


man. My hostess, the tidy house- 
keeper, soon changed all this; she 
gathered all the letters together and 
confined them with a rubber band; 
she sorted out all the papers, and 
fastened them with a metal clasp; 
the newspaper clippings she ar- 
ranged neatly and slipped into an 
envelope; as for the bits of scribbled 
notes, she straightened them as best 
she could, and put a paper-weight on 
them. When she had completed her 
labors the desk looked, what it had 
not looked before, the picture of 
order. 

But the literary man, when he 
came home and beheld it, threw up 
his hands with a gasp of dismay. 
‘““Who has been putting the things 
on my desk out of order?” he de- 
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manded. His wife explained to him 
that she had been putting them in 
order, and called upon him to witness 
the fact that the letters were all to- 
gether, the papers all together, the 
clippings all together, and the scraps 
of scribbled notes all together. 

“But,” cried her husband, “they 
do not belong together; they belong 
the way I had them! It took me a 
long time to get them in order, and 
now they are all out of order! They 
were shipshape; now they are cha- 
otic!” 

How frequently out of the seem- 
ing disorder of the possessions of 
our relatives and friends do we 
make a seeming tidiness! 

In respect to the details of the 
daily lives of other persons, are we 
not all prone to try to make them 
tidy, if to our eyes they appear con- 
fused? Given the least bit of oppor- 
tunity we so arrange them that they 
look shipshape to us, — or we try 
to. For, fortunately, there is in al- 
most every human being a plan ac- 
cording to which he or she disposes 
the details of daily life, — momen- 
tary chaos may be the result of the 
efforts of another person who has 
another way of tidiness, but in the 
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end things are put back where they 
belong. The literary man, whose 
wife had tidied his desk according 
to her conception of tidiness, very 
soon had his papers, letters, press 
clippings and scraps of scribbled 
notes where he had had them before. 

Itis very probable that what looks 
like order to most persons, is confu- 
sion with other persons. The desire 
to straighten things out, to tidy 
them up, is inherent in most persons, 
— whether the things be on a desk or 
in a life. Perhaps only those who 
are very ripe indeed in wisdom can 
refrain at all times, and let another 
person’s confusion alone, believing 
that, to the other person, it is order. 
Most persons are too “green in 
judgment,” thus to believe and to 
refrain. But might we not, by giv- 
ing ourselves every opportunity for 


ripening, remain thus green a little 
less long? . 


KNITTING MUFFLERS 


PRACTICALLY every one in America 
at the present time has been asked 
by the Red Cross Society, or some 
one of its representatives, for a con- 
tribution of money or work, or 
both; and practically every one has 
responded, either with a large or a 
small sum of money, or by under- 
taking a large or a small piece of 
work. Some persons have both given 
money and undertaken work. 

It is to be hoped that all women 
eventually will contribute both 
money and labor. There are many 
obvious reasons why: — the large 
demands to be supplied by the Red 
Cross Society, the immense neces- 
sity for promptness in supplying 
those demands, and so on. But 
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there is still another, almost as ob- 
vious yet less widely recognized rea- 
son, why; and that is the continuous 
natureof the work required. It takes 
not more than ten minutes to give 
money; it takes at least several 
days to do any of the required pieces 
of work, — such as knitting a muf- 
fler shall we say. During that time 
the mind of the woman whose hands 
are so engaged will turn upon other 
aspects of the war than those men- 
tioned in the headlines of the news- 
papers. There is a certain excite- 
ment in reading about the war and 
in talking about it; there is even a 
certain excitement in collecting 
money to send to the front: the 
sobering quality inherent in sitting 
quietly and working with the hands, 
making a piece of necessary cloth- 
ing for some one individual soldier 
engaged in the enormous struggle, 
that is of real importance. Even 
more than the headlines in the 
newspapers, and the chapter head- 
ings in the various “‘war books,” 
does it bring home the actualities of 
the conflict. It establishes a small 
but living connection. 

We all have neighbors whom we 
have heard say,“ Why knit mufflers? 
Why not buythem? It takes no more 
money than the materials required 
for knitting them; and it is much 
simpler and quicker.” Very likely 
an enormous number of mufflers are 
being bought; of course, should be 
bought, — otherwise enough could 
not be provided. But it is well that 
so many are being knit, — the more 
there are knitted, the better. Just 
that many more mufflers are added 
to the supplies of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, — and just that many more 





THE EDITOR’S TALK 


women are aided to vivid and yet 
quiet thinking in respect to the war. 


FINISHERS 


A woman, the president of a large 
philanthropic institution, was talk- 
ing to me not long ago about her vol- 
unteer workers. “‘There are three 
kinds,” she observed; “those who 
do not work at all, those who work 
until they are tired, and those who 
work until they have finished.” 

A day or two afterward, the head 
of a vocational bureau was talking 
tome. “There is only one really im- 
portant thing to teach in aschool for 
vocational training,” he remarked, 
“‘and that is perseverance. We are 
all familiar with the phrase, ‘It 
is n’t so much what you do, as the 
way you do it’; but my experience 
has been that it is n’t so much even 
the way you do it, as it is whether 
you get through with it, or not.” 

Not long afterward, the head of a 
large department store was talking 
to me. “‘The persons in my business 
who interest me the most, and whom 
I feel safest in advancing,” he said, 
‘fare those who, no matter what 
they happen to be doing when clos- 
ing time comes, do not go, as they 
have a perfect right to do, but stay 
to put the finishing touch.” 

It was extremely interesting and 
significant to me to hear what I 
have just quoted; to find three per- 
sons, so diversely engaged, viewing 
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a very essential factor in any work 
from identically the same point of 
view. They valued workers in pro- 
portion as these were finishers. At 
the present time, when the ten- 
dency in many educational quarters 
is to make things easy for children, 
when, if required to work at all, 
they are not allowed to work even 
until they are tired,— much less un- 
til they finish, — mothers and teach- 
ers should give heed to this point of 
view. Human beings are not very 
long at the “‘ kindergarten age,” nor 
even at the grammar-school age, the 
high-school age, or the college age; 
and they are for a very long time at 
the working age. Whether in their 
own homes, or in the professional or 
business world, women as well as men 
have work to do. There can be no 
doubt that they can do it the more 
wisely and well if from early child- 
hood they are taught not only to 
work, but to work after they are 
tired, to work until they finish. 

There is another thing besides 
achievement resulting from the 
principle and the habit of finishing; 
it is steadfastness. Persons who 
work after they are tired, until they 
finish, will do other things after 
they are tired, until they finish. In 
friendship they will be constant; in 
marriage they will be faithful. In all 
that they do, indeed, they will en- 
dure to the end, —they will be 
finishers. 





OUR NURSERY 


BY EUNICE BARSTOW BUCK 


WE spent much time and thought 
in feathering the nest for our bird- 
lings. First of all, we believe that 
children should be brought up in 
the country, so our home is on a 
ridge outside the city, where there 
is a big back yard and plenty of 
room for a garden and chickens. A 
large room on the second floor of 
the house was 
chosen for the 
nursery. Its east 
windows have a 
wonderful view 
of wooded valley 
and distant hills, 
while the window 
on the south looks 
out on a grove of 
slender saplings. 
The sunshine 
pours in all day 
long, and prisms hanging in the 
windows send dancing light-birds 
all about the room. 

The walls, to chair-rail height, 
are covered with art cloth of a soft 
shade, which may be washed with 
soap and water. On this are pasted 
a few life-size pictures of animals, 
‘Kindergarten Cut Outs,” in natu- 
ral positions above the baseboard. 
Above this, against a quiet restful 
paper, hang a quaint Kate Green- 
away and Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
‘Five Senses,” in color, and the best 
large sepia prints we could afford of 
Baby Stuart, The Children of the 
Shell, Knaus’s Holy Family, and the 


‘* A long window seat . . . under it are cupboards.’’ 


Sistine Madonna. These pictures 
have a very real place in the life of 
the children already. When they 
were tiny babies, they smiled up at 
the lovely pictured faces, and now 
often ask to be lifted up to pat and 
kiss their little friends. Recently 
we have added simple prayers for 
morning, noon, and night, beauti- 
fully illuminated. 

A long window 
seat runs across 
the east side of 
the room. Under 
it are cupboards 
with real little 
open-out doors on 
which we have 
fastened some ex- 
cellent Mother 
Goose pictures, 
choosing subjects 
that are not illustrated in the beau- 
tiful big book that Santa brought 
Little Two-Year-Old last Christ- 
mas. Here all the toys are kept; 
and lessons in orderliness are un- 
consciously learned as we carefully 
put the things to bed-i-bye when 
we are through with them. These 
cupboards are much better than 
the toy boxes I have seen in many 
nurseries, for there is no temptation 
to throw things in helter-skelter, 
and they make “‘a place for every- 
thing and everything in its place” 
easy. Near by, a little home-made 
table and tiny chairs stand ready 
for all kinds of happy plays. 
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**But what is in the cupboards?” 
you ask. In one, Dolly, a pretty, 
unbreakable lass, with clothes just 
like Baby Brother’s, keeps watch 
over the family pets —a life-like 
dog and cat of plush, two bunnies 
and a little black horse. These both 
children love dearly, and we try to 
have them receive the gentle treat- 
ment really truly live ones would 
have. In the next cupboard we find 
a little clothes basket filled with 
balls of all sizes and colors, and 
one good rattle, which are Baby 
Brother’s special property. Beside 
it is some enlarged kindergarten 
material —the 
cubes of the third 
gift in their neat 
box, a peg board, 
and a box of 

beads. 
latter, 
whichareof three 
shapes and six 
colors, can be 
used for stringing 
or arranged on 
similarly colored pegs on the peg 
board, and the cubes and cylinders 
make fine building material. A nest 
of blocks and two old shoes—one 
lace and one button, —complete our 
equipment for sense training. In 
the last cupboard are a doll carriage, 
a two-wheeled cart, a toy carpet 
sweeper, and some small tin dishes 
on a tray. 

We have left plenty of room to 
grow. Perhaps some day one cup- 
board will be a car-barn, one a doll 
house, and the third a menagerie. 
There are lots of pleasant possibili- 
ties. 

On the top of the window seat 


wooden 


These 


Sol 


are piled a few books — the best il- 
lustrated copies of Mother Goose, 
and The Child’s Garden of Verse 
that we could find, one or two 
scrap books made of carefully se- 
lected Perry Pictures pasted on 
window shade Holland, and three 
washable cloth ones, The Three Lit- 
tle Kittens,a Kindergarten ABC, 
and one of pictures of animals 
that are full of action. 

The throne from which Baby 
Brother wields his scepter is one of 
the patented baby cages, with wire 
netting sides, and springs that can 
be raised or lowered at will,—a 

bed by night, and 
a playground by 
day. I can leave 
him alone with 
his sister with- 
out fear, for she 
cannot push him 
over or take his 
toys away, yet 
the _ protective 


‘* Ready for all kinds of happy plays.’’ netting does not 


prevent their 
playing peek-a-boo together and 
becoming better comrades every 
day. Near this pen, ready to ward 
off too strenuous sunbeams, stands 
a pretty three-panel screen, one side 
of which is covered with a plain dull 
green cloth, the other having cre- 
tonne with figures of merry children. 
The other furnishings of the room 
are a single rug in the center of the 
floor, mother’s low rocker, and her 
great great grandmother’s high- 
boy; its many drawers are real 
mother’s helpers! 
In these surroundings our little 
people are developing as beautifully 
and naturally as flowers. 





Reproduced through courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, 


A bull sea elephant roaring forth his defiance. 


CRUISING IN THE SOUTH ATLANTIC 
IN TWO PARTS 


PART 


Il 


BY ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 


Curator of the Brooklyn Museum of Arts and Sciences 


On the South Georgia banks the 
abundance of whales is nothing 
short of astounding, but as during 
our visit I sometimes saw eleven 
steamers hunting almost within 
hail of each other, and as twice that 
number often came into the ports 
with from two to ten whales apiece, 
the various species can hardly hold 
their own many seasons longer. 
The newest vessels are equipped 
with the diabolical device of two 


harpoon guns, one on either side of 
the prow, so that the gunners may 
take advantage of a humpback 
whale’s tendency to linger near a 
stricken mate. 

The British Government has 
put into force the following con- 
serving regulations, several of 
which, unfortunately, apply only 
to companies that have very re- 
cently obtained their leases: 1, lim- 
itation of the number of steamers 
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to two per company; 2, an export 
duty upon oil; 3, protection of 
cow whales when accompanied by 
calves; 4, compulsory use of the 
entire carcass, i.e., the manufacture 
of fertilizer as well as of oil, etc. It 
is obvious, nevertheless, that the 
limit of the slaughter of the most 
valuable animals in the world will 
be reached only when the number 
of whales has dwindled below the 
point of minimum profit. 

A hundred years before the ad- 
vent of whaling, South Georgia had 
become a famous hunting ground 
of sealers. During the early nine- 
teenth century Americans seemed 
to have held a monopoly in the fur- 
seal trade. Since 1815 fur sealing at 
the southern Atlantic islands has 
been a decadent commerce. As the 
prey became scarcer the brave fleets 
of the early days gave way to lonely 


prowling schooners which poached 
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from the fur-seal rookeries of the 
Falklands, or reaped the meager 
harvest of a few seasons’ repletion 
at South Georgia. Fur seals are 
believed to have been practically 
exterminated at the latter island 
about 1874, but rumor has it that 
a New Bedford vessel made a small, 
illegal catch there in 1907, since 
when not one seal has been re- 
ported. 

The story of the sea elephant is 
not unlike that of the fur seal. The 
species was cleaned out successively 
on the South American coast, the 
Falklands, Tristan da Cunha, and 
the South Orkneys and Shetlands. 
At South Georgia persistent killing 
pushed it so near the verge of utter 
extinction that in 1885 the crew of 
a Connecticut schooner during ten 
weeks of the breeding season (Sep- 
tember to January) was able to find 
only two of the animals. From be- 


Reproduced through courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


A young and fat bull sea elephant aroused from sleep among the tussock hummocks. 
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fore that date, however, until after 
the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, the seat of the “elephant oil” 
traffic was transferred from the 
South Atlantic to the fresher is- 
lands of the Indian Ocean, and so 
the species was given an oppor- 
tunity partially to regain its foot- 
hold at South Georgia. During the 
last few years hunting has been re- 
sumed there, not only by occasional 
sailing ships from American ports 
and elsewhere, but also by one of 
the South Georgia whaling com- 
panies, which, through the employ- 
ment of steam vessels and highly 
efficient methods, has made exten- 
sive inroads upon the male sea ele- 
phants after the end of the breed- 
ing season, as many as 6000 old 
bulls having been taken during one 
summer. The resident whalemen 
are at least inclined to observe the 
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spirit of statutes which have been 
enacted for the protection of ani- 
mal life. The captains of antiquated 
windjammers from New Bedford, 
on the other hand, perhaps con- 
sider South Georgia outside the 
realm of human jurisdiction, and 
living at slight expense they can 
afford to visit the island for a raid 
yielding even a few hundred bar- 
rels of oil. During our stay I saw 
wholesale killing during the “close 
season,” as well as the destruction 
of probably a thousand female and 
“‘pup” sea elephants, which are at 
all times protected by law. As an 
example of incidental vandalism I 
saw many of the magnificent and 
rapidly disappearing king penguins 
(Aptenodytes) of the island de- 


stroyed in order that their gold- 
collared skins might be used as 


shoes by New Bedford sealers. 


Reproduced through courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum, 


A group of pup sea elephants asleep on the icy shore of Cumberland Bay. 
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Reproduced through courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


A sea elephant, attacked by a New Bedford sealer with a lance. 


At Cumberland Bay and at sev- 


eral other South Georgian fiords | 
had an opportunity of observing 
the ancient method of sea-elephant 
hunting for a period of nearly four 


months. In taking sea elephants 
the hunters plan first to drive the 
animals near to the water 
can be done without risk of their 
escaping. After this they are 
clubbed, lanced, or shot, or all three 
if necessary. Sometimes they can 
be frightened and sent bounding 
toward the sea by the sound of 
small stones rattled in an iron pail. 
If, however, they prove too slug- 
gish or refractory they are often 
treated with the most revolting 
brutality; anything seems to be 
permitted which will urge them 
beachward and so lighten the labor 
of carrying blubber. I have seen 
old bulls pricked and beaten until 


as as 


their eyeballs were broken, in the 
sealers’ efforts to disperse a close- 
huddled “ pod.” 

The old American method of 
utilizing the blubber is wasteful in 
every stage. After the slain “ele- 
phant” has been allowed to bleed 
thoroughly, the hide is slit length- 
wise down the back, and then 
transversely in several places from 
the dorsal incision to the ground. 
The flaps of hide are next skinned 
off, and the remaining investment 
of thick, white blubber is dissected 
away from the underlying muscle 
and cut into squarish blanket 
pieces. The animal is then rolled 
over and the same process repeated 
on the ventral side. Thus the hide, 
and the considerable amount of 
blubber which clings to it, are lost 
at the start. 

The blanket pieces of the blubber 
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Reproduced through courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


South Georgia shags at their nest on a ledge over the sea. 


are hauled to the water’s edge to be 
strung on short ropes called “raft- 
tails.” These are towed to the 
anchored ship, where each laden 
raft-tail is looped about a hawser 
which extends from bow to stern, 
and the blubber is permitted to 
soak for forty-eight hours, or there- 
abouts, until the red blood cor- 
puscles have been practically all 
washed away. During the soaking 
process a certain proportion of the 
oil is lost, and, moreover, flocks of 
ravenous “Cape pigeons” (Dap- 
tion), and other ubiquitous sea 
birds, feed upon the floating fat, 
with an interminable hubbub, both 
night and day. When the blubber 
is hauled on board it is cut into nar- 
row strips called ‘“‘horse pieces,” 
and is afterwards “‘minced.” The 
mincing differs from the same pro- 


‘cess in sperm whaling only in that 


the fat is cut very finely with hand 
knives. At this stage an additional 
loss of oil occurs, particularly if the 
temperature of the air chances to 
be well above the freezing point. 
Finally the minced blubber is “tried 
out” in the familiar deck try-works 
of the old whaling type. There is so 
little residue or “‘scrap”’ from boiled 
sea elephant blubber that the 
Heard Island sealers of last century 
used to calculate ‘‘a cask of oil from 
a cask of blubber.” 

During the brief southern sum- 
mer of 1912-1913 the Daisy lingered 
in the fiords of South Georgia, 
while we collected specimens of the 
fauna and flora of the island’s kelp- 
fringed shores, plotted bits of un- 
known coast, recorded the phe- 
nomena of weather and glaciation, 
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and gathered at least fragmentary 
information concerning the life his- 
tories of remarkable birds and 
marine mammals. ‘Too soon, for 
thorough work, we were obliged to 
turn again northward in March, 
the beginning of Antarctic autumn. 

The chain of Sub-Antarctic is 
lands, of which South Georgia is 
one, offers a peculiarly important 
field for further scientific investi- 
gation. A casual glance at the im- 
perfect maps of these rugged lands 
is evidence that their resources, — 
biological, geological, physiographic, 
can scarcely have been more than 
skimmed by the brief passing visits 
of vessels engaged in Antarctic 
exploration. 

The time is ripe for an American 
expedition to the far south. Scien- 
tific research, which will have a 
commerce, 


direct bearing upon 
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weather-forecasting, and conserva- 
tion of economic animals such as 
whales and seals, is urgently needed. 
It is remarkable, considering Amer- 
ican zeal in north polar regions, 
that our organized activity has 
been conspicuously lacking in the 
south, where, indeed, we have done 
nothing at all commensurate with 
the importance of the work or con- 
sistent with our own traditions 
as a people of pioneers and sea- 
farers. The United States may 
point only to its national expedi- 
tion of 1839-1840, when Lieutenant 
Charles Wilkes, starting with a 
fleet of six poorly equipped vessels, 
placed on the map the longest sea- 
coast yet knownin Antarctica. Cap- 
tain Nathaniel Palmer, of Stoning- 
ton, set us a standard of Antarctic 
enterprise in 1821. Let us main- 
tain it in the twentieth century. 


Reproduced through courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum. 


The Ancient Mariner’s bird, the wandering albatross, showing the full extent of its great wings. 
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THE BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 


ALBERT H. PRATT PRESIDENT 


SOMETHING FOR JUNIOR MEMBERS 
TO DO IN JANUARY 


WINTER is a good time to study 
birds’ nests. Can you guess why? 


CONDUCTED BY 


Honmonivonmonvonrwokwonmon.3 


nest-hunting some bright winter 
day. 


1. Why are most nests round and beauti- 
fully modeled? Time and Change, 110. 


In his book Winter, Dallas Lore 2: What bird builds thesmallest nest? How 


Sharp tells us that one may study 
the nests then because the trees are 
bare of leaves, so that nests are 
easily found, and because at that 
season they are empty, and you 


won’t bring fear 
to the heart of 
some little mo- 
ther bird, as 
your peering 
and prying 
might in spring 
and early sum- 
mer. John Bur- 
roughs tells us 
many interest- 
ing things about 
these little open- 
air homes, and 
if you will turn 
to your set of 
his books, hunt- 
ing up the refer- 
ences given be- 
low, you will 
find a number of 
facts pleasant to 
remember when 
you are out 


The ‘* huge clumsy nest,’ 


, 


does she fly into it? Wake Robin, 127. 
. What bird builds a huge, clumsy nest? 
Wake Robin, 136. 
. What bird builds the thinnest, shallow- 
est nest? Wake Robin, 134. 
. What bird builds no nest at all? Where 
does it lay its eggs? Wake Robin, 137. 
6. 


How do the 
nests of wilder- 
ness birds com- 
pare for skillful 
construction 
with those close 
to civilization? 
Time and 
Change, 4. 


. What lesson in 


mentioned in question 3. 10. 


good taste do 
the wild birds 
teach us? Wake 


Robin, 55-56. 


. Do young birds 


ever come back 
to the nest once 
they have 
flown? Leaf and 
Tendril, 136. 


. Is there any 


way of telling 
whether _ birds 
come back to 
the same nest or 
locality? See 
Home  Pro- 
GRESS, June, 
1914, Keeping 
Track of Wild 
Birds. 

Do the birds 
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ever use old nests? Wake 


Robin, 137. 
. Why do birds of prey build 
high? Signs and Seasons, 


75. 

. How high do 

song. birds 

build? Signs 

and Seasons, 75. 

Whether you 
live in the coun- 
try or have only 
a city park for 
your hunting- 
ground, see if 
you can find at least one nest. 
If you can reach and remove it 
without destroying it, take it down 
carefully, observing the location, 
and if possible getting the name 
of the tree or shrub which held 
the nest. Notice the materials 


The bird that ‘builds the 
smallest nest,’’ and the 
nest. 


and how they are put together, — 
whether twigs or grasses, hairs, bits 
of string, etc., and if neatly woven 


(like the oriole’s nest), or carelessly 
built, and whether mud forms a 
part of the construction. Make a 
neat label telling when and where 
you found the nest, and, if you know 
it, the name of the bird that prob- 
ably built it. If there is an unused 
bureau or desk drawer that you 
may have for your collection, that 
would be splendid, but if not, a firm 
pasteboard box, not too deep, will 
do very well. The point is to keep 
your specimens under cover and in 
one appointed place. Then they 
won’t get broken or 
dusty or lost, or be 
voted a “clutter” by 
the household. 

If you have no 
chance to find actual 
nests, try to get pic- 
tures of them from 
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A phebe bird, on her nest, 
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the illustrated papers and 
magazines. There is 
much nature material 
published now, and where 
real nests are not to be 
found, a scrapbook col- 
, lection of pic- 
tures would be 
* interesting. In 
fact, even if you 
‘have the real 
nests, it would 
be a good plan 
to collect pic- 
tures, too, for you might be able 
to identify some of your nests 
through the pictures. 

After all, the thing is not what 
you put into your cabinet or scrap- 
book, but how well you train your 
eye to observe, and what you put 
into your mind. 


—~— 


ORNITHOLOGICAL ALPHABET 
How many of you guessed AUK 
and BOBOLINK for the birds 
given in December? Probably few 
of you have seen the AUK, but we 
hope the BOBOLINK is an old 
friend. If you have a bird book, or 
can get one to look at in your town 
library, try to find pictures of 
these two birds. 

Here are two easily guessed 
rhymes for January: — 

C stands for ( ), as black as your shoe; 
His nest built of sticks in trees you may 
view. 

He travels in crowds, flies a 
distance to feed, 

And his hoarse raucous 
note’s a sure sign of his 
breed. 


D is for ( ), — in 
the marsh he’s at home; 

Migrating, great distances 
gayly he’ll roam. 
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Alas that he’s toothsome — our markets to 
feed 

He’s shot without mercy to pamper our 
greed. 


A CONVENIENT HANDBOOK OF THE 
TREES 


Romeyn Beck Houcu’s Handbook 
of the Trees of the Northern States 
and Canada, published by the 


author in 1907 in Lowville, N.Y., 
is an unusually practical textbook 
for consultation by any reader, 
and particularly by the non-techni- 
Its great advantage lies 


, 


cal one. 
in the unique 
illustrations, 
every species 
mentioned hav- 
ing complete 
photographic re- 
productions of 
the tree-trunk — 
thus showing the 
bark—andofthe 
separate branch- 
lets, leaves, flow- 
ers, fruit and 
seeds. In many 
cases the twig is also shown in win- 
ter form. Thus the lay reader seek- 
ing to identify his bit of branch 
brought home from the woods can 
hardly fail to find it by; comparison 
with the pictures, even though he 
be no botanist, and unable to lo- 
cate his specimen through botanic 
classification. Thanks to the pic- 
tures of bark and bare twig, he can 
compare his specimen as well in 
the winter season as when the tree 
is in full leaf. 

The text accompanying these 
illustrations gives the average 
height and diameter of each spe- 
cies, the general tendency of 


Reproduced through courtesy of American A 
Museum of Natural History. 


Hummingbird Moth, Clear Wing Variety. 
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growth (shape and development of 
the head or top), habitat, small 
map showing the distribution of the 
variety, a description of the wood 
and uses of the latter, as well as a 
description of the flowers, fruit, and 
seeds. A numbered reference for 
each variety tallies with analytic 
keys to the genera, conveniently 
arranged at the back of the book. 
By examining these keys, the gen- 
eral characteristics of any family 
may be learned, with the number 
of species for each family, and an 
excellent gloss- 
ary enables the 
veriest amateur 
to understand 
and _ eventually 
acquire a_ tech- 
nical botanic 
terminology. 


———— 


THE HUMMING- 
BIRD MOTH 


LITTLE _ girl 
eleven years of 
age sent us from 
Fair Haven, Vt., the following de- 
scription of a moth she had seen: — 


We live in the town of Fair Haven, Vt., 
and have a bed of bunch pinks. One day 
while picking flowers, an insect smaller 
than a hummingbird alighted on each blos- 
som. He was of a shiny light brown, and 
seemed to have kind of a tail of shiny red, 
and a darker brown. He seemed to have 
two large black feelers. His body was point- 
ed, and had a head that came to a peak, 
also a tiny bill. He had four legs, two of 
which were folded under his body; the other 
two he used to kneel on the flowers while 
sucking. He had two transparent wings 
about the size of a butterfly’s and a light 
brown like his body. Will you please tell 

aa 7s 
us what he is! F. S. 


The fact that the child saw for 
herself the resemblance to the hum- 
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mingbird does credit to her powers 
of observation, since this moth is 
known severally as Hawk, Sphinx, 
and Hummingbird Moth, or more 
technically, Hemaris Thysbe, of the 
Hemorrhagia. The description is 
slightly inaccurate in that it gives 
the insect but four legs, six being 
the normal number for all true in- 
sects. 

The caterpillar of this species is 
characteristically sphingiform, i.e., 
provided with an anal horn at the 
extremity of the abdomen. An ex- 
cellent picture of the various stages 
of development of Hemaris Thysbe 
may be found in W. J. Holland’s 
Moth Book. 


JOHN BURROUGHS A MAGICIAN 
FOR THE SCHOOL CHILD 


Tue smoke-touched, grim walls of 
a great public school in New York 
City do not suggest themselves as 
guardians of any of Nature’s gifts, 
nor does a half-mile walk through 
the crowded alleys of a tenement- 
house district promise to lead to any 
bower of delight. Yet citizens who 
threaded their way through lines of 
push-carts, over dirty pavements, 
dodging children and peddlers, on 
Friday morning, October 30, found 
themselves at length mounting the 
long staircase of School 188, and 
entering a vast room so gay with 
sunshine, green growing things, red 
autumn leaves and golden or crim- 
son flowers that the dull city streets 
faded from the mental picture in 
the glow of present beauty and 
cheer. 

The occasion was the presenta- 
tion through the Burroughs Club of 
a bronze portrait bust of John 
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Burroughs, that now looks down in 
gentle reverie upon the pupils daily 
passing through this schoolroom, 
and forms a constant link of friend- 
ly association between the nature 
work in the school and the genial 
and picturesque philosopher. The 
bust, modeled by C. S. Pietro, was 
the gift of one of America’s great 
organizers of industry, who thus 
paid his tribute to the veteran nat- 
uralist and, no less, to the teachers 
of School 188, who had made 
Burroughs a delight to hundreds 
of city-pent children, — strangers, 
save for Burroughs, to a world 
of beauty and interest. A signifi- 
cant group witnessed the event, — 
the District Superintendent of 
Schools, Superintendent of Libra- 
ries, Superintendent of Playgrounds, 
a representative from the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction from the 
American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, several teachers and princi- 
pals from other schools, — all per- 
sons peculiarly interested in the 
possibilities of nature work for city 
school children. 

A simple ceremony of presenta- 
tion by Mr. Albert H. Pratt, of 
acceptance for the Board of Educa- 
tion by an official, and of accept- 
ance for the school by a little pupil, 
brought to a close a most unique 
and ingenious entertainment, which 
unfolded for the visitors the vari- 
ous phases of nature work in School 
188. 

It is with this entertainment 
that we are chiefly concerned. 
Many a work of art has been dedi- 
cated with noble words; rarely has 
any audience been treated to a 
more striking display of disciplined 
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enthusiasm, thoughtful preparation, 
and efficient execution than School 
188 granted to the spectators. One 
stanza of Addison’s “The Spacious 
Firmament on High” struck a 
happy note of introduction; a few 
verses of Scripture unfolded the 
theme of the morning, — the beauty 
of the universe, — and the following 
delightful tribute, in verse from the 
pen of Miss Helen Gray Cone, of 
Hunter College, emphasized the ele- 
ment of personal affection for John 
Burroughs: 


BURROUGHS’S DAY 


Long since he said — beloved John of 
Birds! — 
“‘ Serene I wait; my own will come to me.” 
In large fulfillment of the sweet wise words, 
His own has come to him from sky and 
sea, ; 
Mountain and stream; his own, in sun- 
warmed hours 
And all clean joys that taste of the kind 
earth; 
June strawberries, and the nestling April 
flowers; 
The thrush’s reverie, and the robin’s 
mirth; 
His own, all songs and wings of the round 
year, 
And every furry creature soft and shy; 
His own, the winter sunshine white and 
clear, 
And the far hills like memories in the sky; 
His own, hived honey of all fair things 
known— 
And all our hearts forevermore his own! 


A flag salute gave a pledge of the 
American citizenship of these for- 
eign-born “‘little citizens,” and a 
few well-chosen short recitations 
exhibited their capacity for mas- 
tering the English tongue with in- 
telligent precision. 

The pith of the entertainment 
formed a skillfully worked-out plea 
for nature study in the public 
schools, and took the form of a 
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mimic Burroughs Club meeting. 
One of the older pupils imperson- 
ating a teacher, “Miss Brown,” di- 
rected her class to assemble. A joy- 
ful clatter greeted this invitation, 
smiles prevailing save in one case, 
that of a girl who came weeping 
from a previous recitation, but 
quickly found solace in her nature 
study. “I wish all our classes were 
like our Burroughs Club,” sighed 
she. “I hate arithmetic,” a senti- 
ment so ardently seconded by a 
fellow pupil that her grown-up 
audience could not restrain a sym- 
pathetic chuckle. The arrival of a 
new pupil, ringletted Rebecca, gave 
an opportunity for the class to 
explain what their Burroughs Club 
meant and did, and how dear it had 
become to every little heart. “Miss 
Brown” now apportioned the Bur- 
roughs books, and one of the class 


- read aloud the ten questions which 


the general club organization fur- 
nishes each month, the pupils mak- 
ing their comments freely. “Does 
the hen-hawk ever take his turn at 
sitting on the nest?” instantly pro- 
voked criticism. “TI should think 
he would be pretty mean if he 
would n’t help,” quoth one damsel. 
With a word or two about the in- 
cubating habits of birds the teacher 
assigned this question to the girl 
whose interest it had aroused. “‘Do 
birds of the same family always 
have the same song?” proved pro- 
vocative of general comment out of 
experience with the human family, 
and was then assigned. And so on 
through the list. A short time was 
allowed for searching the text by 
the’ aid of the alphabetical index, 
and the answers were read aloud, 
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almost every one leading to original 
questions. Echoes from former les- 
sons were frequent. The class 
pointed out to Rebecca a mounted 
specimen of a loon and then imi- 
tated for her its “wild demon 
laughter.” When examining a 
model of a white-footed mouse they 
instantly recalled “the delicate 
stitchery in the snow,” as Bur- 
roughs describes the mouse’s tracks. 

As the class was dismissed, with 
promises of more fun for next les- 
son, the eager youngsters trooped 
out, leaving the new pupil to con 
her geography lesson, which she did 
drowsily, falling asleep as she droned 
out the source and outlet of far-off 
rivers, affording a dramatic con- 
trast between a child alert and 
eager, and one superficially occu- 
pied with book lessons unrelated 
to her experience or mental horizon. 
As she slumbered, a quiet band of 
fifteen members glided silently be- 
hind her. These were the Burroughs 
books, represented by girls wearing 
placards, gilt-lettered, exact copies 
of the backs of the volumes in the 
Riverby Edition. Each brought a 
message to Rebecca, pleading for 
her affection and promising a new 
world of delight, which they sum- 
moned to fill her dream. 

First a band of tiny tots, armed 
with garden implements, danced 
before her, each reciting a verse 
telling how plants grow from “the 
tiny seed so hard and round,” — it 
was actually then planted, — and 
continuing through the processes of 
cultivation until a seedling plant 
was prestidigitated from some hid- 
ing-place and proudly held up to 
view. Older girls showed how to 
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plant bulbs and how to care for a 
house plant, this object lesson clos- 
ing with a march of pupils, each 
carrying a pot containing a plant 
grown in the classroom. Another 
group brought in an enormous box 
of autumn branches, sprays of pine 
and hemlock, milkweed gone to seed, 
and many other treasures of woods 
and fields whose story was told in 
the words of John Burroughs. At 
last Rebecca stirred in her dream, 
and she who had fallen asleep dis- 
couraged, awoke refreshed and 
eager to make acquaintance with 
her new friends, following them out 
of the room as she murmured over 
their magic names, Wake Robin, 
Birds and Poets, Riverby, — each a 
pledge of new delight. 

While this clever and appealing 
performance was of course arranged 
and drilled beforehand to suit the 
requirements of a public exhibition, 
its enthusiastic and spontaneous 
quality was unmistakable and con- 
vincing. No one who saw, and see- 
ing, shared the joy of these children, 
could wish to deny them — or hun- 
dreds like them —a simple, cheering 
and uplifting element in their neces- 
sarily cramped and meager experi- 
ence in life. A. H. P. 


TENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF 
AUDUBON SOCIETY 


Tue tenth annual meeting of the 
Audubon Society took place Tues- 
day, October 27, in the American 
Museum of Natural History. Much 
pleasure was added to the occasion 
by the presence of Mr. Wm. 
Dutcher, President, whose health 
for several seasons had prohibited 
attendance at the meetings. An 
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interesting feature of the occasion 
was the fact that members were 
present from Oregon, Ohio, Florida, 
and Maine, as well as from Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut and other 
relatively near-by states. Mr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson presented the an- 
nual report, the treasurer gave a 
résumé of his report, — the latter 
being too exhaustive for public 
reading. Despite hard times and 
the general discouraging reports 
from many public organizations, 
the Audubon Society finds itself 
well supported and in a good finan- 
cial situation. An endowment fund 
secures to a considerable extent its 
activities, but annual contributions 
have kept to the normal during the 
past year. Recently added new life 
members number fifty-seven. Chil- 
dren continue to enroll in large 
numbers, showing an increase of 


fully 100 per cent over last year, 
so that the Junior members now 
outnumber the standing army of 


the United States. More than a 
million educational leaflets have 
been distributed during the past 
year, Junior members receiving a 
large proportion. The Audubon 
Society distributed placards last 
winter among numerous country 
post-offices, urging winter feeding 
of birds, by this means interesting 
many citizens to save the birds 
that would otherwise have starved 
during the severe season. 

On the California coast the 
Audubon Society has made a strong 
fight against the pot-hunters and 
marketers, who were carrying off 
game birds by the carload. In the 
fight for the protection of migra- 
tory birds, three States stood out 
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against protecting the bobolink, 
now slaughtered in great numbers 
and marketed under the name of 
reed-bird. It is hoped in the future 
to bring this merry songster under 
protection in every State. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the meeting was the read- 
ing of reports of the field workers in 
various sections. Mr. Norton, of 
Maine, reported encouraging con- 
ditions along the coast. Thirty 
islands and some ledges under 
Audubon protection are well occu- 
pied by shore birds. It is estimated 
that 59,420 herring gulls, 50,240 
terns, 1540 black gulls and some 
other species are included in a con- 
servative count of birds on the 
Maine coast, their generous num- 
bers being due to the watchfulness 
of the Audubon wardens who com- 
bat both egg-collectors and hunters. 
In many cases it has been possible 
to secure the services of lighthouse 
keepers as wardens, such men being 
well adapted by life, habit and sit- 
uation to undertake the protection 
of water and shore birds. 

In South Carolina, Georgia and 
Louisiana the egret colonies are 
kept under surveillance, sixteen 
guards being employed. Fully 5100 
egrets are estimated to inhabit the 
eleven colonies visited by the local 
warden. Mrs. Russell Sage’s an- 
nual contribution for work among 
the egret colonies has made possible 
efficient protection of these areas. 

Mr. Swope, of Ohio, spoke of edu- 
cational work in that state, and 
raised an appreciative laugh by 
saying that his first point, when 
giving advice for establishing a 
bird sanctuary, was to insist on 
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“starting a kitty-cat cemetery in 
the back yard” as an imperative 
preliminary! Mr. Swope made a 
tour of Florida last winter, lectur- 
ing and trying to rouse interest in 
bird protection. Owing to the 
floating character of Florida’s popu- 
lation, the constant influx of tem- 
porary residents and the distrac- 
tions of gayeties incidental to the 
presence of these visitors, educa- 
tional work in Florida is slow and 
against odds. 

Mr. Finley, of the Oregon Fish 
and Game Commission, reported 
for his State. The anti-plumage 
law which Oregon has recently 
enacted proved so embarrassing for 
Oregon milliners, many of whose 
patrons continued to demand and 
purchase feather trimming which 
was sold sub rosa, that the millin- 
ers invited local legislation to make 


wearing of plumage illegal! Many 
amusing incidents resulted from 
early attempts to enforce this regu- 
lation, the first encounter between 
an offender — a chic and tempera- 


mental French lady—and the 
Audubon Society (woman) warden, 
occasioning a violent display of 
temper on the part of the appre- 
hended, much embarrassment for 
the apprehender and vast enjoy- 
ment for the innocent by-standers. 

Mr. Winthrop Packard reported 
for Massachusetts, dwelling partic- 
ularly upon the success of the Bird 
Field Day recently observed in his 
state. The success of this occasion 
in rousing and spreading enthusi- 
asm cannot be overestimated. 

Mr. Herbert K. Job, recently 
State Ornithologist for Connecti- 
cut, and now directing the Depart- 
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ment of Applied Ornithology for 
the Audubon Society, gave an ex- 
tremely interesting account of his 
work in propagating game birds 
through artificial methods. Mr. 
Job obtained some species by going 
to Manitoba, securing eggs of wild 
birds, hatching them in incubators, 
and bringing back to the United 
States the young stock wherewith 
to start a game farm. The develop- 
ment of this work has had an unex- 
pected and gratifying turn. Arti- 
ficial propagation of pheasants, 
quail, and grouse was originally 
planned to replenish or to create 
the game resources of private es- 
tates for shooting. Certain men of 
wealth, notably Mr. Wm. Rocke- 
feller and Senator McLean, have 
solicited the advice and services of 
Mr. Job in stocking their estates 
with the birds, improved shooting 
being their original object. But no 
sooner did they find baby quail 
hatched and running freely over 
the lawns in all the freedom of con- 
fiding innocence, than these poten- 
tial sportsmen found their interest 
and affection so engaged by the 
little creatures that the idea of 
shooting became a horror. With 
these men quail-raising has become 
a passion quite replacing ambition 
to own well-stocked coverts des- 
tined for the huntsmen. Mr. Job 
hopes and expects that his experi- 
ments with game propagation will 
receive financial support sufficient 
for their consummation without 
drawing upon the general funds of 
the Society. 

Mr. Job also reported the efforts 
of a manin Derby, Conn., who had 
been successful in fostering the 
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propagation of native birds such as 
do not nest in holes, or artificial 
nesting-boxes, by supplying liberal 
quantities of material for construct- 
ing their nests,— cotton waste, 
bits of string, and horse hairs, the 
latter being obtained by industrious 
visiting at stables. This simple 
scheme had been rewarded by an 
appreciable increase in bird life 
near this man’s home. 

At’ this meeting one was im- 
pressed alike by the energy, enthu- 
siasm, and intelligent zeal of these 
friends of the birds, by the scope 
of their activities, and by the rich- 
ness of the reward Nature was so 
prompt in bestowing. 

E. G. C. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Q. I heard a crow call in barytone tones, 
“Caw, caw, caw, caw,” about four times. 


He was answered by another crow at a dis- * 


tance with seven or eight caws, so quickly, 
in just the time the first crow gave his four 
caws. Was the first a male and the answer- 
ing crow a female; or were there several 
crows answering which made so many caws 
in half the time it took the first crow to 
call? 

A. It is well known that crows 
have vocal signals and methods of 
communicating with one another, 
but the significance of them is little 
known to man. One bird could eas- 
ily call eight times in the interval 
which another occupied with four, 
but at this season (autumn) there 
is no reason to suppose it was a 


mating call. 

Q. I saw a number of iarge black birds 
which I took for hawks. They seemed to 
fly in pairs to quite an extent. Would like 
to know what kind of hawks they were. 

A. If the birds were in reality 
hawks, they must have been migrat- 
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ing, as otherwise there would not 
have been “a number” of them 
together. Broad-winged hawks are 
famous for diurnal migrations. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 

QUESTIONS FOR JANUARY 
(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. If 
the membership in the Club is not in your 
name, give the name of the member. It is 
not necessary to repeat the question 3 number 
your answers to correspond with them, and 
put at the top of each sheet the month in 
which the questions appear. Any special 
inquiries should be written on a sheet sep- 

arate from the answers.) 


1. Why are all sounds sharper in 
winter? Winter Sunshine. 

2. What effect has the expansive 
force of the sun on ice? How 
can the sound be hushed? Signs 
and Seasons. 

. Why is snowy weather no hin- 
drance to the rabbit? 

. Does Burroughs think the hiber- 
nating insects, frogs, etc., are 
frozen? Riverby. 

. How does the chickadee furnish 
its nest? 

. Why do = all-the-year-round 
birds like the chickadee, wood- 
pecker, nuthatch, and jay rear 
only one brood a year? 

. Why will a nuthatch wedge a 

- hickory nut into a crack in the 
bark of a tree? 

. Name five animals that store up 
fuel in the shape of fat in their 
own bodies for the hibernating 
season. 

. In the insect world, what is the 
prototype of the hummingbird? 

. Give two other names of the 
partridge berry. Is it fragrant? 





EDUCATION IN ITALY 


BY FERRUCCIO 


Tuat Charlemagne did not know 
how to write and could not succeed 
in learning, notwithstanding his as- 
siduous efforts, may seem incredible 
to-day. How many among his mil- 
lions of subjects were better equipped 
it is impossible to say, for through- 
out the Middle Ages and even down 
to modern days practically nobody 
gave any thought to the advantages 
of education. 

Two powerful forces contributed 
toward maintaining the entire 
world in ignorance for a long time: 
the political rulers and the Catholic 
Church. They were both convinced 
that it was much easier to rule ig- 
norant masses than an enlightened 
people, and therefore jealously 
maintained all learning as the privi- 
lege of the very few. 

Italy, with the exception of Pied- 
mont and Tuscany, where political 
and religious freedom had long been 
enjoyed, suffered more than any 
other country, 
principally be- 
cause the Refor- 
mation did not in 
the least affect it. 
Also on account 
of the temporal 
power of the 
Church, and the 
continuous for- 
eign and interne- 
cine wars. Serious 
educational ef- 
forts were only 
possible when, af- 
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ter fifty years of veritably titanic 
struggles, the country was finally 
freed from foreign rule and from 
Church influence. 

One of the first thoughts of the 
new Kingdom was to organize pub- 
lic schools, so that the shameful per- 
centage of illiteracy, which varied 
from 54 per cent in northern Italy 
to 86 per cent in central and south- 
ern Italy, could be gradually dim- 
inished. On the 15th of July, 1877, 
compulsory education was estab- 
lished for all boys and girls over six 
years of age. At the same time a 
comprehensive report on scholastic 
conditions and requirements was 

drafted; and its general prin- 
ciples were that education 
should be absolutely free of 
cost and open to all, that 
it should be democratic in 
character and totally inde- 
pendent of political affilia- 
tions, religious creed, or so- 
cial divisions. 

In Italy to-day, 
from kindergar- 
ten to university, 
education costs 
nothing. The fees 
for university 
courses are limited 
to stamp taxes, 
the cost of docu- 
ments, certifi- 
cates, and de- 
grees. The total 
amounts only to 
a few francs. 
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All studies are equally open to 
boys and girls, under the same con- 
ditions, by the same institutions, 
and the same corps of teachers or 
faculties. Private schools cannot 
issue certificates or degrees, so that 
everybody, from the son of a butch- 
er to the son of a prince, must go 
through the same curriculum. 

No religious instruction is obliga- 
tory. The teachers of both private 
and public schools must hold a gov- 
ernment certificate and be selected 
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by open competition, independently 
of religious, political, or social stand- 
ing. 

The State has absolute control of 
all educational institutions, private, 
municipal, or national, through the 
constant supervision of inspectors 
reporting to the Minister of Public 
Instruction who is an official desig- 
nated by Parliament and appointed 
by the King. The State defrays all 
expenses for public schools and uni- 
versities with the exception of the 
elementary schools which are sup- 
ported by the municipalities. 

Let us now see the system in de- 
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tail. Small children up to six years 
of age may be sent to municipal 
kindergartens (Asili Infantilt), 
where their minds are first developed 
by the methods which are locally 
deemed best, or the fad of the time 
suggests, from Froebel to Dr. Mon- 
tessori. The chief advantage of 
these: institutions is undoubtedly 
the relief they afford to poor mo- 
thers, or mothers of very moderate 
means, in freeing them from the care 
of their children for several hours 
during the day. Also, 
the regulations for the 
acceptance of these 
children are such that 
cleanliness, order, and 
hygiene are enforced 
upon the parents to the 
advantage of the com- 
munity. 

After six years of 
age, boys and girls are 
compelled to go to ele- 
mentary schools for a 
period of five years for 
their preliminary in- 
struction in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, and the first 
rudiments of history and geogra- 
phy. Gymnastics and a few ex- 
cursions take care of the physical 
welfare of the pupils. In the mu- 
nicipalities where the Socialist party 
is in control, a free lunch is dis- 
tributed at noon. At first this 
aroused a tremendous opposition, 
on the ground that it tended toward 
pauperizing the people; but later 
gained in favor because no distinc- 
tion is made among the pupils, and 
it undoubtedly assures one whole- 
some square meal a day to many 
who need it. 


EDUCATION IT ITALY 


The certificate from the elemen- 
tary schools once obtained, boys 
and girls must choose between two 
distinct lines of study: the technical 
and the classic. The technical 
course is intended for all those who 
wish to fit themselves for the scien- 
tific courses of the universities, such 
as pure mathematics, the several 
branches of engineering, astronomy, 
and chemistry, or for those who 
wish to obtain a minor degree en- 
abling them to practice land survey- 
ing, public accounting, etc., or 
branch out into com- 
mercial, industrial or 
agricultural schools. 

The classic course 
is necessary for stu- 
dents who wish to take 
up later courses in lit- 
erature, the fine arts, 
medicine, law, etc. 

Both courses lead to 

a diploma correspond- 

ing to the B.S. or the 

B.A. of the American 

colleges, but in reality 

not equally valuable, 

as the law requires a_ university 
degree for the practicing of all pro- 
fessions and for the important gov- 
ernment positions. 

The technical course is followed 
in the technical schools, where the 
students are taught elementary 
mathematics, history, etc., for a 
period of three years, after which 
they pass to the technical institutes 
where advanced courses in the same 
subjects, as well as in physics, chem- 
istry, surveying and accounting are 
given for four years. The classical 
course is followed by the gymna- 
sium, where for five years Latin, 
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Greek, literature, and history are 
taught. From the gymnasium the 
pupils pass to the lyceum for a fur- 
ther course of three years. 

After the completion of either the 
technical or the classical course, 
students desiring to obtain the de- 
grees necessary to practice in the 
professions, must pursue the more 
advanced studies given at the uni- 
versities, the military academies, 
the schools of agriculture, com- 
merce, industry, diplomacy, etc., or 
the academies of fine arts. 


The city of Mantua. 


For the training of teachers of the 
lower grades of instruction special 
schools are provided for men and for 
women. Access to them is had after 
successfully completing the techni- 
cal school or the gymnasium, and 
they lead after four years to a di- 
ploma enabling the graduate to 
compete for the vacancies in the ele- 
mentary courses. For all chairs in 
the higher schools, a university de- 
gree is required. 

Evening and holiday schools and 
popular university courses are pro- 
vided in all the towns and cities for 
the benefit of the working classes, 
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and for the citizens who cannot de- 
vote any part of the week days to 
the bettering of their education. 

Of the educational institutions of 
Italy, the universities are undoubt- 
edly the most interesting. Most of 
them have been famous the world 
over for many centuries; some have 
been the best-known seats of Euro- 
pean learning from 1119, when 
Bologna was founded, until com- 
paratively recent times. In times 
of political strife and religious per- 
secutions the universities afforded 
havens of rest and security equally 
respected by friend or foe. History 
records only very few violations of 
their liberty and independence. 
They gradually became, therefore, 
small republics, unaffected by the 
kaleidoscopic political changes of 
the times, and grew jealous of their 
freedom and determined to defend 
it. They retain to-day this charac- 
teristic in spite of the fact that the 
Government defrays all expenses 
and, theoretically, has supervision 
over them. 

There have been times when the 
independence of some faculties was 
threatened, especially in the de- 
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partments of philoso- 
phy, psychology, and 
economics, when re- 
actionary cabinets 
were particularly de- 
sirous of checking the 


liberal tendencies. In- 
variably, however, the 
universities won in the 
fight that ensued, fully 
vindicating their free- 
dom. Often the stu- 
dents themselves 
helped to obtain the 
victory, openly supporting the facul- 
ties. The result is that most of the 
chairs in those departments are 
occupied to-day by Jews and So- 
cialists, because both Jews and So- 
cialists are contributing a very large 
number of eminent lights to the 
great host of European scholars. 

In all, there are twenty-one uni- 
versities in Italy. Ten of them were 
founded between the years 1119 and 
1422. The professors are chosen by 
each institution from among the 
best-known specialistsof the subjects 
they are to teach. The honor of the 
Cathedra is so great that, in spite 
of the very small stipend paid to the 
professors, the competition is very 
keen. 

The rector or president of the 
university is designated by the fa- 
eulty and appointed by the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, and is 
directly responsible to the faculty 
as the faculty are directly respon- 
sible to him. The courses vary from 
three to six years, according to the 
subject and the degree desired, and 
great freedom is allowed to the stu- 
dents in matters of attendance, 
residence, periods for examination, 
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etc. In almost all universities the 
amphitheatres, lecture-rooms, and 
libraries are public, so that while 
only enrolled students may obtain 
a degree, every citizen who wishes 
to do so may follow the courses 
whenever he pleases. 

The results df this comprehensive 
scheme of state education have been 
fairly satisfactory. The progress, 
however, has not been uniform. 
Northern Italy in this, as in every- 
thing else, has been the leader: 
Southern Italy is still far behind. 
Undoubtedly the indolence gener- 
ated by the climate of the South has 
very much to do with it, but it is 
also true that the will to learn has 
there been stunned to a far greater 
extent than in the North by genera- 
tions of despicable and tyrannical 
government, previous to the unifi- 
cation of Italy, and by the super- 
stitions and the opposition to all 
forms of popular education by the 
Catholic Church. There is hope, 
however, in the statistics, — which 
show that illiteracy in the South is 
decreasing at the rate of 13 per cent 
every ten years, while in the North 
it has been almost wiped out. 

It is apparent from 
this brief review of the 
educational system of 
Italy that a more dem- 
ocratic one can hardly 
be conceived. It is 
also, however, clear 
that it carries with it 
some serious defects. 

When education in all 
its branches is made 
accessible to all with- 
out cost, unless the se- 
lection by examination, 
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or by other and better means, is 
very severe, the number of gradu- 
ates seeking employment in the pro- 
fessions or inthe government bureau 
is greater than would be desirable. 
There is at present an undoubted 
clogging of all avenues, and conse- 
quent discomfort and unrest. An- 
other disadvantage of the system is 
undoubtedly the increase of a spirit 
of governmental paternalism. Indi- 
vidual effort is partly suppressed 
and the people acquire the habit of 
looking up to the State as the font 
from which all blessings flow, and 
of expecting them. 

But if we consider the chaos 
which confronted the Kingdom be- 
tween 1870 and 1880, and the de- 
pleted conditions of its treasury 
at the time, we must admit that a 
great deal has been accomplished. 
Young Italy is hard at work at pres- 
ent along many lines of endeavor, 
but none, I know, is closer to the 
heart of the people than the prob- 
lem of a system of public education 
which will restore the country to 
the former splendor of its arts and 
sciences. 


The harbor of Genoa. 
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ITALY AND THE WAR 


On August 3, 1914, Italy surprised 
the world by proclaiming a state of 
neutrality. Her alliance with Ger- 
many and Austria bound her to as- 
sist those two countries in a defen- 
sive war, but this, she declared, was 
an offensive war. 

The importance of her decision 
may be judged from the fact that 
so great an authority as Professor 
Usher had declared her codperation 
to be absolutely necessary if her 
allies were to win. Yet, though 
wiseacres wagged their heads with 
an “I told you so,” the shouts of 
“Treason!” thatarosefrom Germany 
and Austria, and the extravagant 
joy of their opponents, showed how 
unexpected was Italy’s decision. 

What was this bond that snapped 
at the first strain? 

Ever since Italy’s birth as a 
united nation she has coveted two 
strips of territory, Albania, just 
across the Adriatic Sea, and the 
part of Northern Africa opposite 
Sicily. Now, these two territories 
were already coveted by two 
much stronger Powers, Albania by 
Austria and Northern Africa by 
France. Alone, Italy could gain 
neither, but by allying herself with 
one of her rivals she might gain 
both, one by the friendship of her 
ally, the other by the increased 
power her alliance would give her. 
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But with whichcountry should she 
ally herself? For years Austria had 
been her oppressor, and it was with 
the aid of France that Italy had at 
length won her freedom. But the 
strategic importance of northern 
Africa was the greater, and the 
occupation of Tunis by the French 
in 1881 led Italy into the semblance 
of a friendship with her ancient 
enemy — Austria. 

The alliance was satisfactory to 
the Italian people until the opening 
years of the nineteenth century, 
when two circumstances combined 
to render the bond irksome. First, 
the growing hostility of England 
and Germany. England’s suprem- 
acy in the Mediterranean made her 
friendship even more necessary for 
the success of Italy’s plans for co- 
lonial expansion than that of Ger- 
many. Second, Austria’s obvious 
intention to gain control of Albania 
herself while Russia was occupied 
in the Far East. Tripoli, Italy 
seized unassisted in 1911, and with 
that long-coveted prize in her pos- 
session, and with Austria intriguing 
to undermine her influence in Al- 
bania, the bonds that united Italy 
with the two central European 
powers were dissolved, and in their 
place the old distrust and hatred of 
Austria revived. 

So when the war clouds darkened 
Europe in the summer of 1914, 
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Italy prudently sought cover. In- 
deed, no other course was open to 
her, so unpopular had grown. the 
Austrian alliance. For the Gov- 
ernment to have allowed Italy to 
be dragged into a war in which she 
had no direct interest, and from 
which she would be more apt to 
reap ruin than profit, would have 


meant a revolution. 
R. N. L. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


Q. Why is it that Italy, unlike most of the 
other great nations of the world, has never 
had a characteristic national philosophy? 


A. The question as to why Italy 
has notattained preeminence in phil- 
osophy would bevariously answered, 
according to one’s estimate of the 
original genius in contrast with his 
enlightened follower, the re-discov- 
erer, or the critic. After Plato and 


Aristotle it was extremely difficult 
for any one to be original in philo- 
sophy. But in a sense, no greater 
service to the world of thought 
could have been done than to bring 
Greek philosophy to the front once 
moreaftertheneglectful MiddleAges 
gave place to the rebirth of learn- 
ing in Florence. To be a good bor- 
rower is the next best thing, if you 
cannot be a so-called original genius. 
The two activities are brought very 
close when we realize that the great- 
est philosophers the world has seen 
have been very free borrowers. 
Turning back to ancient times in 
Italy, for a moment, we are remind- 
ed that the Romans were for centu- 
ries engaged in developing a great 
military and imperial system, that 
their genius was given to efficiency 
rather than to reflective thought. 
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When the time came for a distinctive 
philosophy, their own wise men, 
notably Cicero, were already suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Greek 
thought to realize that their philo- 
sophy was already at hand. As bor- 
rowers of Stoicism the Romans 
surely proved themselves acute and 
splendid. Greek Stoicism was per- 
fectly adapted to express the Ro- 
man temper, and to serve the pur- 
poses of so great a man as Marcus 
Aurelius. Epicureanism, also bor- 
rowed from Greece, gave expression 
to another aspect of the Roman spir- 
it, and, in its effete form in the 
later empire, was admirably adapted 
to the waning Roman genius. The 
Romans also showed that they could 
appreciate the modified forms of 
Platonism which came to them from 
Alexandria. 

When we pass to the period of 
scholasticism and the long, unpro- 
ductive Middle Ages, we find Italy 
no more barren than the other Eu- 
ropean countries. It was a time 
whentheChurchdominated thought, 
and men of philosophic power were 
compelled to use their genius to sup- 
port the intellectual foundations of 
the Church. St. Anselm, one of the 
greatest of these, was an Italian by 
birth, although he became Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. St. Thomas 
Aquinas, the great classic thinker of 
all time for the Roman Catholics, 
was the son of a noble family in the 
Kingdom of Naples. His philosophy 
was, to be sure, taken for the most 
part from Aristotle; but it so well 
fitted the needs of the Church that 
at the Council of Trent, in 1563, it 
was declared authoritative once for 
all on all essential points. 
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Then we come to the Renaissance 
with its splendid rehabilitation of 
Greek philosophy, its virile human- 
ism, its new spirit of freedom. It is 
interesting to consider what might 
have been accomplished in Italy 
had this brilliant period been fol- 
lowed by a Protestantism as far- 
reaching and profound as that which 
set Germany free. Nowhere did the 
thinkers who, like Galileo, contri- 
buted to the modern conception of 
nature, suffer so much under the un- 
relenting authority of the Church as 
in Italy. Philosophy surely made 
a new beginning in the case of 
Telesio of Cosenza, 1508-88, and 
others who produced “‘the Italian 
philosophy of nature,”’ as it is called. 
Giordano Bruno was first among 
philosophers to adopt the Coperni- 
can world-scheme, and his philoso- 
phy in several respects is the fore- 
runner of the thought of other Euro- 
pean lands. But we all remember 
what happened to Bruno: he was 
burned alive in 1600, a genuine phil- 
osopher to the last; for he put aside 
the priest who would have handed 
him a crucifix, and died calmly, with- 
Gut uttering a groan. This fate was 
not exactly encouraging for philo- 
sophers inItaly. Campanella (born 
near Stilo, in Calabria, 1568), who 
at first had the courage to defend 
Galileo, and to insist that the new 
astronomy did not conflict with the 
teachings of the Church, had to sub- 
mit when the Church condemned 
this astronomy; and then had the 
pleasure of spending twenty-seven 
years in prison on a charge of con- 
spiracy. One can well imagine the 
caution that must have been exer- 
cised in Italy for many a generation. 
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Even Descartes, in France, deemed 
it necessary to withhold his more 
pronounced scientific views, since it 
seemed unlawful to depart from the 
views sanctioned by the Church. 
It would be erroneous, however, 
to say that philosophy has been 
stifled by the Church in Italy. Turn- 
ing to later times, we come to an- 
other productive pericd in which, as 
in the times of Machiavelli, Italy 
contributed to the political philoso- 
phy of the world. Gianbattista 
Vico, from 1697 professor of rhetoric 
in the University of Naples, is spok- 
en of as “the bold and profound cre- 
ator of the philosophy of history,” 
in anticipation of the great work 
done by Hegel, in Germany; while 
Antonio Genovesi, 1712-69, in some 
respects anticipated Kant. Of the 
three greatest Italian philosophers 
who follow, Galluppi, Rosmini, 
and Gioberti, Rosmini, born 1797 
at Roveredo, would be the most im- 
portant for our consideration if we 
could undertake an exposition and 
estimate of Italian philosophy. 
Within the last twodecades the phil- 
osophy of William James has re- 
ceived growing recognition in Italy, 
and we may take this interest in an 
essentially pragmatic doctrine as 
further evidence of the ability of 
Italian thinkers to appreciate new 
movements of philosophic thought. 
When we have made sure of our 
facts, we realize that Italy has done . 
wonderfully well in philosophy, do- 
minated as she has been for centu- 
ries. She surely did her part in the 
creation and development of our 
modern scientific conception of na- 
ture, and this under the most ad- 
verse circumstances. Then, too, we 
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should remember the intimate rela- 
tionship between philosophy and art. 
He who contributes to the world’s 
greatest art also contributes to its 
philosophy, although he may not be 
explicitly a philosopher. In the case 
of Leonardo da Vinci we have an ar- 
tist and scientific thinker in one per- 
son, in one of the greatest of men. 

We naturally think of the Italians 
as more romantic and impulsive. 
But this national characteristic 
would hardly explain the apparent 
barrenness in philosophy. That the 
world-spirit can find philosophic 
expression through a genius of the 
romantic, impulsive type is clearly 
seen in the case of Rousseau, who 
voices his age for the benefit of the 
France of his day. In another sense 
of the term, we speak of “‘ the roman- 
tic school” of philosophy in Ger- 
many, even in staid Germany as we 
sometimes call it. Empiricism flour- 
ished both in Italy and in England. 
Any number of instances might be 
mentioned to show that philosophy 
of the various types flourishes in 
many lands. It is universal rather 
than national. Spinoza, the Spanish 
Jew, finds refuge in Holland, and 
declines a professorship in a German 
university where he believes he 
would not be free. Descartes, the 
Frenchman, also lived in Holland 
for a time, because at that period 
Holland was the freest land. Bruno, 
the Italian, obtained his culture in 
various lands. The philosophy of 
Plato and Aristotle found a new and 
wholly congenial home in Florence. 

It might be permissible, however, 
to speculate on the possible result 
in Italy had a Protestantism as free 
as that of Germany encouraged the 
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humanists in their new flights of the 
spirit. Philosophy flourishes best 
under the most liberal conditions. 
If we in America have a national 
philosophy it is the philosophy of 
liberty. We have borrowed from 
Germany and England as freely as 
Italy borrowed from Greece. Our 
greatest philosophers, with the ex- 
ception of William James, have 
been disciples of German thought. 
Yet we believe ourselves wholly jus- 
tified in appropriating that which 
belongs to the world. What we 
most care for, in the last analysis, is 
the adequate expression of national 
life, whatever that life may be at its 
best. The Italians have excelled in 
their special ways, from the time of 
Roman militarism to the present. 
The great days of philosophyin Ger- 
many came long before the Prussian 
militarism became dominant. May 
we not say that Italy, although not 
as great in the field of creative phil- 
osophy as two or three other lands, 
has attained as complete expression, 
partly by the aid of philosophies 
borrowed from others and wonder- 
fully assimilated? There is no Ital- 
ian philosophy in the sense in which 
we speak of Chinese philosophy, 
limited as China is in type. But the 
more one knows about any of the 
great lands the less one singles out 
a type of philosophy as if that be- 
spoke the whole land. We inadver- 
tently speak of “‘the Hindoo phil- 
osophy,” unaware perhaps that all 
types of philosophy, even the most 
contrasted, have flourished in India. 
There is no single type of philosophy 
that could be truly spoken of as “the 
Greek philosophy.” Perhaps we 
have no right to look for a distinc- 
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tive Italian philosophy in a land 43. What were the Sicilian Vespers? 
that has been sorichin systemsand 4. By what curious ceremony did 





types, the original home of efficiency the Venetians symbolize their 
and of the highly organized Church. naval supremacy? 
H. W. D. 5. What is the meaning of the fol- 
lowing lines in ‘Yankee Doo- 
HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS Besa. 


FOR JANUARY 


(Address answers to the Home History Cir- 
cle, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership in the Circle is not in 


“Stuck a feather in his hat, 
And called it macaroni’? 





6. Who were the Flagellants? 


your name, give the name of the member. 7: What was the value of the wool- 
It is mot necessary to repeat the question; en trade in Florence in the mid- 
number your answers to correspond with dle of the fifteenth century? 


them, and put at the top of each sheet the 8 


month in which the questions appear.) - What great scientist was im- 


prisoned for declaring that the 


1. Who were the Guelphs and the earth revolves around the sun? 
Ghibellines? 9. Name some of the inventions 
2. What Pope kept a great mon- and discoveries attributed to 
arch waiting three days in the Leonardo da Vinci. 
snow before he would pardon 10. To what three men was the lib- 
his sins? eration of Italy chiefly due? 


THE CASTLE-BUILDER 


A GENTLE boy, with soft and silken locks, 

A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes, 
A castle-builder, with his wooden blocks, 

And towers that touch imaginary skies. 





A fearless rider on his father’s knee, 
An eager listener unto stories told 

At the Round Table of the nursery, 

Of heroes and adventures manifold. 





There will be other towers for thee to build; 
There will be other steeds for thee to ride; 
There will be other legends, and all filled y 


With greater marvels and more glorified. 


Build on, and make thy castles high and fair, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies; 

Listen to voices in the upper air, 

Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 


Henry Wapswortu LoNnGFELLow. 


MUSIC IN THE HOME 


WHAT UNCLE GERALD HAS TO SAY ABOUT IT 
BY HARRIETTE BROWER 


I HAVE come to stay awhile with 
my nephew in New York, after 
knocking about the world for the 
best part of my life. My nephew 
George is a prosperous business man 
and lives in comfortable fashion; 
that is tosay he is able to give his 
family all the comforts of life and 
a good many of its luxuries. 

I have always liked George; he 
has the right stuff in him, and I cer- 
tainly admire his pluck in getting 
ahead as he has. So when he asked 
me tocome and make my home with 
him for a time — as long as I cared to 
in fact—I thought I’d try it; I 
really had no good reason to refuse. 
I have a niece, also living in the 
city, who has invited me to come and 
visit her, so you see if I don’t like 
it here I can go there. 

There are two children in the 
house, a boy of about ten and a 
girl of twelve; nice wide-awake 
little creatures they are, and quite 
up-to-date. George believes that 
boys should study music as well as 
girls, and so Harry has already 
started in, while Grace has been at 
it two years at least. I hadn’t 
been in the house a week before I 
saw how things were going in this 
direction. Now, I am devoted to 
music, and flatter myself I am a 
pretty good judge of what is worth 
while. Of course I have my ideas, 
too, about how music should be 
studied, and when I saw the way 


that boy practiced I must say it 
gave me a turn. He goes into the 
parlor for his daily half hour be- 
cause he knows he must, but he 
goes with the greatest reluctance. 
If he did n’t know that play hour 
and other pleasant things were 
dependent on that period of self- 
immolation, I don’t believe wild 
horses could drag him there. He 
has a little half-hour glass which he 
starts going as soon as he enters 
the room. Next he runs to the win- 
dows to lift the shades and let in 
plenty of light. Something in the 
street usually attracts him and 
claims his attention for several 
minutes. Then he returns to the 
piano and begins to search for his 
music, which seems to get unac- 
countably lost from one day to the 
next. By the time he has found it 
and is ready to begin, nearly ten 
minutes of the thirty have flown. 
He now hurries through the few 
technic exercises and the little étude 
which have been assigned for his 
lesson; in these he exhibits no sense 
of time, rhythm, tune or any of the 
other necessary things. 

A long pause ensues. Harry is 
probably watching a fly on the 
wall, or counting the grains of sand 
running through the glass each sec- 
ond. After a while the sounds be- 
gin again,—this time it is the 
piece. Alas, the poor piece! Once 
I heard a musician play “The Last 
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Rose of Summer” with a broken 
key. It was meant for a joke. When 
Harry plays his piece the whole 
piano seems to bristle with broken 
keys! It usually happens that just 
as he nears the end of it a peculiar 
whistle sounds outside. Harry flies 
to the window and sees his chum 
beckoning to him. The sight is 
enough to chase music and every- 
thing else out of his head. In a 
moment he has joined his friend in 
the street, where they have a good 
frolic for an hour or more. 

Now I like to see boys have a 
good time, and Harry is generally 
obedient and well-behaved; he has 
a pretty good standing in school, 
too, I’m told. It’s only in music 
that he seems to be. conscienceless. 

There’s Grace now; she has had 
lessons for more than two years. 
Wouldn’t you think she could play 


some pretty pieces for her father 
after dinner in the evening, or for 
her mother’s guests when they ask 


her? But she never does. She has 
evidently decided she will not play 
before people, and is determined not 
to yield. Once it looked as though 
she would be cornered, for her 
mother told her beforehand that cer- 
tain friends were coming and that 
she really must play her little pieces 
for them. 

What did she do about it? The 
child managed to cut her finger 
just at the right moment, and then 
of course playing was out of the 
question. My notion is that if she 
were taught correctly she would 
know her pieces thoroughly, and 
then she would n’t be afraid to 
play them for anybody. 

Grace practices an hour a day 
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and pays attention to business 
somewhat better than her brother, 
but her work is full of stumbles 
and mistakes, and I «don’t won- 
der she shivers at the thought of 
holding up her deficiencies for 
others to gaze on. 

The children’s music is already a 
disappointment to my nephew; I 
can see that. He really wants some 
music in the house, and as his wife 
has given up her playing and never 
touches the piano, though she had 
a small fortune spent on piano in- 
struction in her girlhood, — he has 
procured a pianola, and sets it 
going every night and Sundays, too. 

Now I don’t mind a pianola; in 
fact I rather like it. The thing can 
either cultivate taste or can ruin it. 
George’s machine belongs to the 
latter class for it only plays rag- 
time, and the silliest of tunes. My 
nephew also has a phonograph 
which likewise repeats the doings of 
the vaudeville and music hall. 

So you see we have plenty of 
music — such as it is, but it is 
mostly bad. 

For the first week I thought I’d 
go wild. Then I tried the trick of 
sitting down to the piano myself. 
I really play pretty well for an ama- 
teur, and I knew they could n’t 
turn on any “‘canned tunes” while 


‘I held my position. The children 


were attracted at once, and though 
George did ask me to play “‘some- 
thing lively,” not caring much for 
Walther’s Prize Song from “Die 
Meistersinger,” or the Andante from 
Beethoven’s immortal Fifth Sym- 
phony, I saw that Grace, and Harry 
too, rather liked what I was doing. 

After a bit it occurred to me to 
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propose exchanging some of their 
records and rolls for fresh selec- 
tions, which I took care should be 
of much better quality. These I 
played myself at first, and if there 
was anything I could tell them 
about the pieces that would awaken 
interest in them, I took pains to re- 
late it. 

Meanwhile I turned my atten- 
tion to the children’s practice, 
which seemed sadly to need it. Of 
course it was the mother’s business 
to look after this; but Maria evi- 
dently thought her duty was done 
when she saw that the children 
had certain hours allotted to them 
for music lessons and practice. As 
to what they did in those hours, — 
what was the best way to study, 
and whether they were following 
the right path and were improving 
their time, she apparently gave no 
thought. 

I had therefore to begin tactfully 
to tread on ground on which I was 
not supposed to walk. First I tried 
to gain the confidence of the chil- 
dren, then I talked to them about 
music, and finally asked them to 
play their pieces for me. They were 
very shy at first, but we held our 
séance behind closed doors, which 
had a reassuring effect. They saw 
I had no ulterior motive, and was 
patient and kind. Then I began 
sitting in the room when they prac- 
ticed, which I found worked won- 
ders in the way of keeping them 
steadily at work. Pretty soon I was 
on intimate terms enough to point 
out some mistakes, — wrong notes, 
wrong time, and general wrongness 
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everywhere. I suggested counting 
out loud, and did it myself till I was 
all out of breath. It wasastruggle, 
for children seem to be born with 
a natural antipathy for counting; 
but I finally succeeded by bribe, 
precept and persuasion, in carrying 
out some of my deep-laid schemes. 
Maria at last took notice of what 
I was doing for the children, and 
I think felt conscience smitten, be- 
cause she might have done as much 
all ‘along. No doubt she thinks I 
might as well use some of my lei- 
sure in this way, and relieve her of 
any responsibility in the matter. 
Well, in three months I’ve 
switched that family around from 
the course along which they had been 
moving and turned them toward 
something better and higher in the 
way of music. Of course it is only 
a beginning I’ve made, but I’m 


quite proud of my work already. 
And I’m not going to let it rest 
there either, — I’m going to keep 


right on. I’ve won the children 
over so that they will play a piece or 
two for me whenever I ask them; 
they did so the other evening; George 
and Maria were delighted. They 
did n’t realize how often those same 
innocent pieces had been tried out 
for me in private; every day for the 
last month in fact. 

The children like music much 
better than they did before I came. 
Indeed they have grown quite confi- 
dential, and have told me how they 
used to feel about it. 

Perhaps I’ll tell you sometime 
what they said, and what I read 
between the lines. 














THE BY-PRODUCTS OF READING 


BY GRACE HASTINGS 


Tue Mullein Hill Home Reading 
Circle is altogether Topsy-like in 
that it “just grew,” — out of noth- 
ing except my own joy, from my 
youth up, in being read to, Then I 
was listener; now, in a different 
scene and a different circle, I have 
become reader, — to my husband 
and our four boys, in our home, far 
from the madding crowd, away out 
on Mullein Hill. ~ 

The joys of reading aloud I find 
to be much the same as in the early 
days, and the satisfactions grow 
daily greater, as the rewards, in the 
form of by-products, multiply, — 
to the great enrichment of our 
family life. While our reading aloud 
served early to make for family 
unity, the continuation of the prac- 
tice serves to bind us daily into a 
more understanding and sympa- 
thetic companionship; every read- 
ing bringing us again into a com- 
mon sharing of a recognized joy. 

No member willingly absents 
himself from the Reading Circle; 
the Reading Circle never willingly 
“goes on” until all members are 
present and seated. As an out- 
come of this sense of family part- 
nership, reading ahead has never 
had to be legislated against. Such 
a breach of loyalty has never been 
heard of in a real home reading 
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circle, where the reading together 
is for the sake of the emotions be- 
ing felt in unison. 

To bring the new St. Nicholas up 
from the post-box and resist the 
temptation to take a peep at the 
continued story (as, for instance, 
that of “Beatrice of Denewood,”’ 
last winter) is certainly a test of 
family devotion. Look at anything 
else in the magazine, but on your 
honor, nothing beyond reading the 
legends under the pictures in the 
“continued.” No, not on your 
honor; something even finer, some- 
thing within and larger, — family 
solidarity, — compels each to save 
the best for the whole and to keep 
it fresh—the same inward compul- 
sion that makes the boys “drink 
fair” in other things. 

More than once, when a member 
has lagged in joining the Circle, I 
have suggested that we had better 
go on. The invariable chorus is, 
“No, that would be mean,” each 
knowing his brother, and judging 
him by his own eagerness to be at 
hand. They take it for granted 
that there must be a reason for tardi- 
ness in coming to the reading aloud! 

Now, as soon as the nights are a 
little longer (this is October), we 
shall settle down to our next book: 
The Conspiracy of Pontiac, given 
by request to our May-day boy on 
his twelfth birthday, — after we 
had finished The Oregon Trail, and 
had balanced much between an- 
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other of Cooper or another of 
Parkman. 

In summer there is a suspension 
of book reading by the Circle, be- 
cause the outdoor life is so rich and 
absorbing that it is impossible to 
foregather regularly enough to 
make profitable anything other 
than desultory reading, except for 
keeping up the “continueds.” Our 
orderly reading aloud runs, thus, 
through about six months of the 
year, from November to May. 
During that time we regularly read 
from seven to eight, seated com- 
fortably before the open crackling 
wood fire, the boys clean and shin- 
ing in their “bear clothes” covered 
with woolly bath robes, slippered 
and all ready to jump into bed. 
Father lies on the couch facing the 
fire, often with a little boy snug- 
gled close in his arms under the 
steamer rug. Mother sits under the 
reading-lamp, between father and 
the table to screen father’s resting 
eyes. The boys are ranged around 
mother and the fire, and a pretty 
“slow” reading it is that does not 
bring boys and chairs a little closer 
to the centre. In fact, ours seem to 
be creeping chairs, their motion 
directed to the magnet-voice under 
the light. And often, at the flood- 
tide of the story interest, the fam- 
ily group becomes a bunch of heads, 
all eager to see the printed words, 
to be sure they have heard just 
right. Oh, the tense mystery of 
“Harvey Birch” and “Mr. Har- 
per,” the relieving humor of “Old 
Mrs. Flannigan,” the boys joining 
in the chorus! One of the greatest 
goods of reading The Spy aloud was 
that it afforded unhurried play of 
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the emotions, — love, admiration, 
scorn, sympathy, tenderness, hope, 
despair, wonder unbounded for the 
self-abnegation of a human being 
who can risk his reputation as well 
as his life, with the knowledge that 
his usefulness to his country ends 
with his real character’s becoming 
known. Precious hours in patriot- 
ism, those spent with The Spy, im- 
pressions bound to last to the end 
of life — and all the emotions linked 
with the scene of the Reading Circle, 
the family hearth-side. 

This centring of childhood mem- 
ories about the family group, father, 
mother, brothers, and ofttimes a 
dear friend, listening to poetry, 
biography, history, or a tale, in the 
softened glow of the lamp and the 
ever-changing form of the fire, the 
cheer within accentuated by the 
cold and storm without, is a scene 
too familiar, a fact too vital to be 
looked upon by us as a by-product 
of anything. It is the essence of 
domestic oneness. 

What would we take in exchange 
for last winter’s reading together? 
These were the books: — 

Brooks’s First Across the Conti- 
nent. 

Parkman’s Oregon Trail. 

Cooper’s The Spy. 

Rihbany’s 4 Far Journey. 

Mrs. Rupert’s 4 Woman Home- 
steader. 

Besides these, we read the hu- 
manist portions of Boswell’s Johnson 
and Thayer’s Cavour, and Rasselas, 
Gulliver, Pinnochio, and a host of 
present-day short stories, poems, 
and sketches, including the many 
manuscripts which were requested 
a trying-out by the family circle. 
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Would movies or church theatri- 
cals or folk-dancing or the family- 
disintegrating club,—a different 
club for each member of the family, 
— quicken the emotions or develop 
the taste as a dozen such winters of 
reading? How else could so surely 
be formed a love of literary English 
and of those finer things of diction 
including the “word” — as Senti- 
mental Tommy loved it — which 
is the basis of good writing? How 
better stir imagination toself-expres- 
sion than thus early, while story- 
detail, read or told, is still the best 
part to the ordinary child, —to the 
very child who would be bound to 
skip the printed page of description 
as dry? Children who have listened 
for years to classic English cannot 
fail of good expression when it comes 
to matters of established usage in 
phrase and idiom. They are bound 
to adventure much in original com- 
binations, and to possess the many- 
thousand-word freedom that marks 
the educated adult, as against the 
few-hundred-word limitation of the 
freshman who has consorted chiefly, 
in his brief life, with house-servants 
and chauffeurs. 

Along with thoroughgoing love 
of our English speech comes the 
demand for a fixed pronunciation. 
No wabbling when it comes to 
“‘ prog-ress” or “‘ pro-gress.”” One or 
the other! So we have standards, and 
abide by them until welcome fortune 
replaces them by better ways. Then 
as a family we shift, and woe to 
the laggard! Unashamed frankness 
marks all our not-knowing. Asking 
questions is a large part of our day, 
getting the answer no small part of 
the joy of living together. We are 
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to read Pinnochio. So, before we 
begin, we call up Professor Geddes 
to know just how to say the name, 
for it must be pronounced, right or 
wrong, a hundred times in the course 
of the story, and no dictionary can 
indicate the peculiar Italian sounds. 

One other good comes with read- 
ing aloud: there is no tolerance with 
skipping, not even of the names of 
the kings of the countries “which 
Joshua and the children of Israel 
smote on this side Jordan, on the 
west from Baal-gad in the valley 
of Lebanon even unto the Mount 
Halak, that goeth up to Seir,” 
or the names of the cities in- 
herited by the tribes of the chil- 
dren of Judah. The boys love the 
music even of my unstandardized 
pronunciation. And they demand 
the unexpurgated text, “bad and 


-all,” as one discriminating clerical 


brother said of the Bible. So we 
are reading to-day the one hundred 
and forty-fifth psalm, having 
reached it without a skip, from the 
first chapter of Genesis! What 
some things mean to our boys it is 
not mine to question. I only know 
that when we read the one hundred 
and twenty-seventh psalm, verse 
by verse, around the table, there 
was such a merry chuckle and ex- 
change of glances as makes the 
reading of Scripture a joyful, as well 
as an authoritative affair. 

Our reading aloud is by no means 
limited to the sacred seven-to-eight- 
o’clock hour, every day, during six 
months of the year. Of course, we 
often miss the regular hour, and of 
course read many times out of the 
regular. On stormy Sundays we 
put in hours of reading together, as 
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many in fact as young muscles can 
hold themselves in leash. Thus we 
read Two Years Before the Mast, 
Tom Brown, John Muir’s My First 
Summer in the Sierra, and his 
Autobiography. Martin Chuzzlewit 
in two thick volumes is a winter 
memory of 1912. 

Although the Circle is best con- 
tent to listen without other oc- 
cupation, some of our happiest 
associations combine Franklin’s 4u- 
tobtography with popping corn, 
The Jungle Book with scraping old 
mahogany, IJdylls of the King with 
the building of a stone wall, —I 
sitting on a wheelbarrow. We read 
the many miles away between 
Montreal and Winnipeg, but not 
between Winnipeg and Calgary, 
where through the vast stretches 
are to be seen the old buffalo trails, 
a yelping coyote, or a distant herd 
of antelope. And we did not read 
from Vancouver to Seattle, going 
up the Columbia, or through the 
Royal Gorge — since there are times 
for all things, with only reading fit- 
ting in between everything. 

On the other hand, conversely, 
as the logician says, really worth- 
while reading, at the best, should 
be no mere accompaniment to any 
handicraft, even knitting for refu- 
gee Belgians, which, like anything 
worthy, is a whole artistic business 
in itself. This I declare as the fam- 
ily conviction. 

The ruling-out of rocking, as well 
as apple-munching and nut-nibbling, 
leaves the mind free to centre on the 
story, and so to keep the wriggles 
away. The boys have learned to 
sit still, or at least as still as live 
boys ought to sit, a distinctly nega- 
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tive accomplishment, but one that 
has occasioned their being pro- 
nounced a pleasure to sit behind in 
church— a real by-product. 

A week of readings from the Gos- 
pel of Matthew prepares us for a 
real Christmas. A week of daily 
readings from St. Luke makes 
Easter more than a feast of flowers. 

Standing in the dimly lighted 
hall, on Christmas Eve I read the 
ever-dear “Visit of St. Nicholas,” 
after the boys are all in their beds 
listening for his sleigh-bells. 

“Ring Out Wild Bells” is for 
New Year’s Eve. In saying good- 
bye to 1913, we were able to open 
the windows to the east and hear, 
for the first time, the distant rever- 
beration of Hingham’s new chime 
of memorial bells. 

“The Evening Breeze” has come 
in for a reading for at least six suc- 
cessive summers. The time its read- 
ing was first suggested was during 
the time of excessive heat, when 
Bishop Potter lay dying. The boys 
had gone to bed, but were too rest- 
less to sleep. I recalled how Bryant 
had pictured just such a season of 
wilting heat relieved by the coming 
of the evening breeze. 

In a like way, year after year, we 
have “The First Snowfall.” It is 
our oldest boy who is sure to call 
the family into the nursery to 
read the meditative lines, as we 
watch the snow come fluttering 
down over the fields. 

These, and many more poems 
have a particular niche in our home- 
education scheme, a scheme so in- 
formal that it carries us along with- 
out any one’s being conscious of the 
good we are getting, because of the 
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good time we are having. Like all 
worth-while affairs, the reading 
aloud has to be planned for; yes, 
and paid for. We must do, and we 
must leave undone, many things 
for its sake. While we have only 
the rest of the world’s twenty-four 
hours, we have many self-elected 
duties and occupations that at least 
the city-world knows nothing of. 
Besides a house to keep on the 
coéperative plan, with eternal 
dishes to do, — 

“‘Some to wash and some to wipe, 

And some to keep thesilver bright,” — 
we have creatures, — a cow, a pig, 
chickens, bees,—a garden, and 
fruit trees, ice and wood to cut, 
leaves to gather for bedding; a 
whole primitive existence to carry 
on, besides school to attend, college 
classes to teach, books to write, 
manuscripts to criticize (hundreds 
a year). Still, we have time to read 
aloud. 

But where in the twenty-four 
can we squeeze in one indulgent 
hour of family reading, besides our 
daily breakfast portion of the Bible? 
It is by “getting up” an hour or 
two earlier than any of you do, in 
summer, when every one ought to 
be up with the sun; and in winter, 
when we might gladly wait until 
the sun rises, if only it would allow 
us to get to school on time. You 
shiver at the thought of six o’clock 
on winter mornings. And we do, 
too. But it is nocolder nor darker 
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at six A.M. than it is at six P.M., 
when I am sure you are not in bed. 
The getting up is the horror, and 
red blood is the sign of the boy or 
girl who arises when it is time. 

But with such early rising how 
shall children have sleep enough? 
Here it is, as Kipling chants, we 
must “Pay, pay, pay” — pay by a 
sleep in the afternoon. Yes, our 
four boys, eight to thirteen, still 
come home from school and take 
their nap, which has not been dis- 
continued since they were born. 
Any incipient rebellion has always 
yielded to the old order, — those 
who sleep, read. 

But is this reading aloud a fetish, 
that the very day, year in and year 
out, should be made to focus to its 
consecrated hour? Why do the 
boys think it worth napping for? 
Because they love it for its “‘alto- 


-getherness,” as well as for the read- 


ing’s sake. 

Why does father think it worth 
planning for? Because it means 
home to him, hearth-side serenity 
and comfort; and because he is get- 
ting, as a man, what he almost 
envies his boys for having as chil- 
dren. 

Why does mother think it worth 
adjusting for? Because she believes 
that those bound together in the 
holy bonds of familyhood should 
celebrate the union by some formal 
social act other than the breaking 
of bread together. 
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CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


The Life and Times of Cavour 
By William Roscoe Thayer 


On the morning of Count Cavour’s 
death, Sclopis declared in the Ital- 
ian Senate that “‘the history of 
Italy commemorates no statesman 
who conceived so vast a design as 
Count Cavour, none who employed 
such a wealth of means to achieve 
it.” In Cavour’s parliamentary 
speeches, letters, diary and votes, 
memoirs of contemporaries, and in 
new publications of recent years, 
Mr. Thayer has found rich mate- 
rial and justification for this full, 
two-volume life of Cavour, in which 
his achievements stand out in the 
truer proportions of the long per- 
spective. 

Of especial interest are the early 
chapters that tell of the strange 
equipment with which Cavour came 
to be the most practical finance 
minister of modern times, whose 
“audacity was often his greatest 
prudence.” Born into a world of 
heredity and _ circumstance, he 
chafed under its conservatism, ever 
distinguishing between the nega- 
tive forces of the passing, and the 
positive forces of the coming ré- 
gime. Italy’s genius in statecraft 
is shown by her unbroken grip upon 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy, 
when it had passed through the re- 
ligious and theological phase to 


political; yet Cavour’s diplomacy so 
coerced (if it could not persuade) 
Pope Pius IX to the complete inde- 
pendence of Church and State, that 
the priest who dared shrive Cavour 
at the last hour met only a Pope’s 
reproof. Italy consorted with the 
Powers when they persuaded them- 
selves they were fighting the “‘bat- 
tle of civilization” in the Crimea, 
but Cavour saw the causes behind. 
He knew Europe was reaching “‘ 
new stage for which old formulas 
would not serve.” His knowledge 
of men and rare social aptitude 
served him well in his disappoint- 
ments and struggles in winning the 
grand alliance (even at the price of 
a princess’s happiness). Though 
he did not “‘take home even the 
tiniest duchy in his pocket” from 
the Congress of Paris, one said of 
him then, “There is now in Europe 
only a single diplomatist and he is 
against us.” 

To convert little Piedmont into 
the kingdom of Italy, Cavour used 
men’s strength and weakness alike, 
as an artist uses his colors, to suit 
his needs and according to the then 
accepted methods of diplomacy. 
While Mazzini preached “indepen- 
dence for Italy from Italians,” Ca- 
vour in secret, at Plombiéres, with 
diplomatic blandishments made 
capricious Louis Napoleon _ see 
French primacy substituted for 
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Austrian in Italy. (We can see 
Count Cavour step across the pages 
— the little man with the inscrut- 
able smile, behind which lies the 
determination to make Austria de- 
clare the war that Europe vowed 
should not be.) 

Cavour always saw things as 
they were, never as he wished them 
to be. When Napoleon discreetly 
slipped away after the victory at 
Magenta and Solferino, and Italy 
raged in ingratitude (despite Lom- 
bardy) Cavour faced the new com- 
bination with a new policy, as he 
did after the disappointment at 
Villa Franca; and showed himself 
“master of that opportunism, 
which has been the secret of the few 
consummate statesmen of history.” 
When Ferrari accused him of being 
a conspirator, Cavour replied: “I 
have conspired with all my strength; 


I have conspired to procure inde- ~ 


pendence for my country.” 

Mr. Thayer tells us about the 
great men of Cavour’s time, — what 
they did, and what character their 
contemporaries attributed to them. 
We feel the magnetism of the soldier 
Garibaldi, and the patriotism of 
the prophet Mazzini, before “‘ fate 
discredited them by setting them 
astray in the realms of statesman- 
ship” amid its envies and strife. 

_In Cavour’s reconstruction of 
United Italy’s internal affairs, the 
author emphasizes how with self 
subordinated to Italy, and Reason 
ruling Passion, he led out of the Old 
into the New by the same gradual 
steps which mark the method always 
of this man who called himself the 
Son of Liberty. Oc F> Seo 

(Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.00 net.) 
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How to Cook and Why 
By Elizabeth Condit and Jessie A. Long 


As Director of the School of House- 
hold Science and Art, Pratt Insti- 
tute, Isabel Ely Lord, the editor of 
Harper’s Home Economics Series, 
fully realizes the ignorance of cook- 
ery on the part of the high-school 
girls, and the gaps in practical in- 
formation left by all scientific train- 
ing. As a home-maker she knows 
also the needs of the average house- 
keeper. This book on cookery, by 
two of the Pratt faculty, aims to 
make scientific knowledge avail- 
able for the use of the unscientific. 
It states so simply some general 
facts to be applied to daily experi- 
ence in cooking, and the general 
principles which underlie rules and 
recipes, that one feels less depen- 
dent upon cook-books. 

The housewife is told what she 
must know in order to compare 
money cost and food values before 
she can buy wisely and prepare in- 
telligently the best food for the 
least cost. It is explained why she 
must cook her cereals long if she 
would have her family amiable; 
what is vital to success in bread- 
making; how many appetizing 
things may be made with baking- 
powder biscuit combination for 
“foundation,” and the simple hows 
and whys of cake-baking. The bug- 
aboo ever hovering over boiling 
frosting or jelly and curdling may- 
onnaise is dispelled in a sentence. 
There is an excellent chapter on 
meats and a time-table guide. Short 
cuts to efficiency are pointed out. 
If certain requirements are borne 
in mind in planning balanced meals, 
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we shall become wise in food val- 
ues, unknowingly, we are told. 

It surely is easier to know how 
when one is told why. The book 
will help and inspire not only house- 
keepers and cooks, but those who 
have cooking classes for older girls. 

A Fs 
(Harper Brothers. $1.00 net.) 


Beyond the Pasture Bars 
By Dallas Lore Sharp 


“T want to show you a hundred 
things,” says Mr. Sharp, as he 
lowers the pasture bar (which might 
be your pasture bar or mine). Be- 
yond it are wild folk in fur, folk in 
bare skin and folk in scales and 
shells, which he would haveus know. 
Any one would like to sit on the 
root of a red maple in May, and 
watch the wild love dance of Mr. 
Sharp’s woodcock in the alders, or 
listen to the love song of his thrush. 

The joy of a spring day is conta- 
gious, but Mr. Sharp can inspire one 
with the glory and poetry of a win- 
ter wood, and make one feel as well 
as see things. He would have even 
children realize that one may re- 
turn from a walk alone in a wood 
in winter with feelings as real and 
worth while as facts and observa- 
tions. The lesson the naturalist 
taught him as a boy, when mount- 
ing the yellow-billed cuckoo, he 
would pass on to all who read his 
books: “‘ Watch with your own eyes, 
and listen with your own ears and 
— beware of hearsay.” The book 
is attractively illustrated. 

i ?. C. 


(The Century Company. $1.00 net.) 


The Everyman Encyclopedia 
Edited by Andrew Boyle 


Tuts encyclopedia is unique, in 
that it gives in twelve moderate- 
sized volumes more articles than 
appear in any other encyclopedia 
in English. The articles, while 
necessarily shorter than those in 
larger encyclopedias, are compre- 
hensive and complete, — and be- 
cause of their comparative brevity, 
especially available for use by the 
average reader. 

Not only the convenient size of 
this encyclopedia and the shortness 
of its articles, but its excellent liter- 
ary quality make it an excellent en- 
cyclopedia for the family library. 
Older children, as well as parents, 
may use the work to advantage. In- 
deed, for the purposes of boys and 
girls of the high-school age, a better 
encyclopedia could scarcely be 
found. The subjects incidental to 
high-school studies are treated with 
literary skill, and also they are fair- 
minded in spirit. ; 

The Everyman Encyclopedia, 
however, as its name indicates, is 
not intended merely for students, 
whether of high-school age or the 
collegiate post-graduate age; it is 
meant for all busy persons who, 
from day to day, find themselves in 
need of a work of reference the use 
of which does not require a very 
great deal of time. For all such per- 
sons The Everyman Encyclope- 
dia should prove invaluable. 

E. McC. 


(E. P. Dutton & Co. In cloth, reinforced, $8 net 
per set. In quarter pigskin, $12 net per set.) 
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CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
DECEMBER, 1914 
BY HORATIO W. DRESSER, PH.D. 

Author of The Power of Silence, The Philosophy 

of the Spirit, etc. 

1. Should fairy tales in which there are 
cruel acts — even though these be in 
the nature of punishments of evil deeds, 
— be read or told to children? 

Yes, fairy tales involving cruel acts 
may be read or told to children if 
such tales, wisely chosen, exemplify 
principles needful for the children 
to know. For, sooner or later, the 
child must learn that acts, good and 
bad, bring results in kind; and there 
must be contrast if the good ten- 
dencies to action are to be empha- 
sized. But much depends on the 
child to be taught. I knew a boy 
_ who always objected when the pain- 
ful or cruel part of a story came. 
But he was one who uncommonly 
early began to see the relation of 
cause and effect, and less instruction 
was needed in his case. Again, 
there are imaginative children who 
make undesirable use of tales of 
cruelty, and it is well to instruct 
them in some other way. Be free, 
then, to use such fairy tales as may 
serve your wise purpose, when sure 
that you know the nature and needs 
of the child. 


2. How can a girl of ten be taught to be 
systematic in practicing her music les- 
sons? 


By drawing upon the good meth- 
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ods and habits acquired in other 
fields. The child who has been 
taught to keep playthings, bureau 
drawers, and shelves in order has 
learned something about the value 
of system. The life of the home in 
general manifests system in so far 
as each one has duties in it, and 
engagements to keep. Then it is 
observable that there are free times 
in the evening, Saturdays, Sundays, 
and holidays. In school there is a 
corresponding adjustment between 
work and play, and system must 
prevail in every detail of the ar- 
With all this to refer 
to, one can show the importance of 
orderly arrangements and the wise 
division of time. 

The child very likely wants to 
learn to play the piano, or some 
other musical instrument, and the 
chief difficulty is that many other 
desires crowd in upon the appointed 
time. One must accordingly show 
the importance of concentration 
upon the music lesson, and of regu- 
larity in this practice, that the child 
may earn the right to frolic or turn 
to the next occupation, and also 
achieve the desired result, namely, 
the ability to play well. This regu- 
larity will become a habit after the 
child has been brought to the point 
and persuaded as frequently as may 
be necessary in order to make the 
reason clear. 
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. Should parents require unquestioning 
obedience from their children, or should 
they explain the reason for the com- 
mands they give? 


This depends upon the child, the 
occasion, and the child’s age. The 
very young child must be taught to 
obey because told to, and without 
reasons. There are certain occa- 
sions all along the line when impli- 
cit obedience must be demanded, 
for otherwise it might not be pos- 
sible to save the child or others in 
case of accident. But that much 
depends upon the child is shown in 
the case of those who early see the 
reasons for things, in contrast with 
children who long remain rebels. 
The rebel cannot be reasoned with, 
but must be dealt with. The rebel- 
lious stage lasts long with some, es- 
pecially those in whom the will is 
strong. One can hardly begin to 
take such a child into one’s confi- 
dence and give reasons until this 
strenuous period of self-assertion 
has mostly passed. To begin to ex- 
plain too soon is to weaken one’s 
attitude, mayhap to reach a crisis 
in which obedience is seldom gained. 
This is the fatal mistake made by 
some parents. 

On the other hand, there are chil- 
dren in whom reason rather than 
the willis already beginning to pre- 
vail, those who are going to be 
highly reasonable men and women; 
and these children may be ap- 
proached very differently. Indeed, 
one can prepare for the time 
when it will seldom be necessary 
to command; instead, one may 
point out the desirable way and 
show the reasons therefor. Better 
still, there is a tacit obedience, se- 
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cured through love, of which the 
child will be almost oblivious. It 
will not then be a question of com- 
mands, —no child of strong charac- 
ter likes to be commanded, — but 


- of thoughtful, sympathetic, and 


loving suggestions and directions, 
supplemented by occasional ex- 
planations. If fortunate in your 
method of dealing with an initial 
offense, you may not need to pun- 
ish, you may not find it necessary 
to prohibit, or to exact obedience. 
Obey the moral law yourself and 
you will set an example that will 
speak above precept. 


4. How can the reason for a chaperon — 
on the occasion of parties, visits to the 
theatre, etc., — best be explained to boys 
and girls of high-school age? 

By connecting this explanation 
with the previous wise instructions 
concerning propriety. Every child 
knows how children conduct them- 
selves when not under careful super- 
vision, when mother is away, or 
teacher is out; and children may 
readily be shown the necessity of 
guardianship when subject to the 
temptations of the group-spirit. 
Much depends upon the ideal which 
is held before the children. It can 
be shown that the chaperon is one 
of the means essential to this ideal. 
The chaperon is also a safeguard 
against accidents. 


5. When one child in the family breaks or 
otherwise spoils the toy of a brother or 
sister, what course should be followed: 
How should the child who has done the 
damage make it good? 

Much depends on the nature of 
the child. If naturally combative, 
lawless, the deed in question may 
be a mere expression of a tendency 
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which lies farther back, and it may 
not be wise to place much stress on 
the given offense. To be deprived 
of the privilege of playing with the 
other child’s toys for a time might 
be to learn the lesson, in some cases. 
Children old enough to have an al- 
lowance may learn the needed les- 
son by replacing at their own out- 
lay the broken toy. Or, it may be a 
minor occurrence that can be passed 
off as an accident, inasmuch as acci- 
dents will happen even in the best- 
regulated nurseries. One must use 
discretion in dealing with the parti- 
cular case. 


6. What is it best to do with regard to a 
little girl of four who is afraid to be left 

to go to sleep alone at night, even in a 

room in which there is a light? 

If the child is nervous, a quiet 
story told by the bedside, a little 
heart-to-heart time may suffice. 
Looking farther back, some cause 
in the child’s experience during the 
day may be discovered. By ques- 
tioning the child, its nurse, the 
teachers or friends who may have 
been most influential, one may learn 
that there is a particular fear haunt- 
ing the child’s mind, one that can 
be dispelled by a loving conversa- 
tion. Even a little tot of four may 
have caught some story that has 
grown into a fear. The loving pro- 
tection of the mother can be made 
to produce its decisive impress on 
the child through the tender, loving 
presence of the parent. If perchance 
there is a fear that some one is in 
the room, the mother can take the 
child into all parts of it to show that 
there is no one there. This protect- 
ing spirit once established, the 
child will be held by it when the 
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mother is absent. Music before 

bedtime may also be used as an aid 

to the quieting conversation pres- 
ently to follow. 

7. What can be done to improve the speak- 
ing voice of a little girl of eight, whose 
voice is now both shrill and hard? 

Not by insistently telling the 
child to lower its voice, or by imi- 
tating the unpleasant tones; but 
by speaking gently in a quiet, low 
voice, and by calling attention to 
the pleasant tones of those who 
speak in a melodious voice. There 
may be a nervous or other imped- 
ing condition behind the disagree- 
able tone. First consider what this 
is and how to remove it. Note, for 
example, the child’s manner of re- 
sponding to certain people in con- 
trast with its way of reacting to 
others. Also consider what condi- 
tions may be due to immoderate 


‘methods of discipline and instruc- 


tion. Bring the child into the best 
associations where there are people 
young and old who deal gently and 
tenderly with one another. Child- 
ren readily catch shrill and hard 
tones from their elders. If you have 
set a bad example, punish yourself, 
not the child. 

8. How can a little boy of six who prefers 
to play with one child only be led to en- 
joy playing with a group of children? 
Study the child and those nearest 

of kin to learn the nature of this 

peculiarity. Some children are al- 
ways more sociable than others, 
and will tend to be so to the end of 
their days. Some of these will be 
much alone because they will do 
work of consequence in the world. 

Others are temperamentally sub- 

jective, aristocratic, or peculiar. 
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Get to the bottom of the matter if 
you can, and then consider what is 
needed by way of corrective. Take 
the child into various groups and 
throw out lines of interest and sug- 
gestion to show the attractiveness 
of group-play. Choose playmates 
so far as possible that will bring the 
offsetting tendencies into action. 

9. How should parents reply when their 
children ask them which side is in the 
right in the present war? 

In the first place, by avoiding 
generalities, since it is impossible 
unqualifiedly to say that either side 
is right or wrong, and since many 
matters must remain unsettled for 
a long time to come. One may 
vigorously protest against wrongs 
inflicted on innocent and peaceable 
people. It is important, too, to ob- 
ject to the persistent distorting of 
facts, and the sending out of mis- 
leading reports. Again, one may 
explain why food, money, and ar- 
ticles of clothing are being sent to 
Belgium. One may, in passing, in- 
troduce instructive references to 
the hospitable Dutch, who have 
cared for so many of their suffering 
neighbors. One may show that we 
have no reason for being unkindly 
disposed toward the Germans and 
Austrians as people. 

One should clearly distinguish be- 
tween the military system, inflicted 
on the many by the few, and those 
who are compelled to serve under it. 
In the same spirit one may indicate 
the right attitude to be maintained 
in meeting playmates of various 
nationalities, and show the impor- 
tance of being especially kind and 
thoughtful. Thus emphasizing good 
feeling at all points, one should be 
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equally strong in showing how the 
war was brought about by wrong 
methods, in contrast with the higher 
methods of settling disputes. 

By giving careful attention to all 
these points, by preparing one’s self 
to meet questions, one can turn the 
subject to great advantage. Inas- 
much as school-teachers must be 
extremely careful what they say, 
it devolves upon the parents to ex- 
plain these matters. 

10. How can children best be taught the 
difference between good and bad music? 

By bringing them into associa- 
tion with the best music, and there- 
by stimulating a taste for the best. 
As the love of the best grows, the 
child will almost instinctively real- 
ize the difference. When the child 
is older, one may talk about the 
difference, and show why it is un- 
desirable merely to drum out rag- 
time tunes. It can be shown, for 
example, that genuine skill in the 
production of music is acquired 
through the playing of the best, and 
by hearing the best. In this as in 
other cases, experience must lead 
the way, there must be a good foun- 
dation to build on. 


THE LITTLE TOMBOY 
Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 


tions for November, reads as follows: 
“How can a girl of eight, who has ‘brothers 
and boy cousins whose games she has al- 
ways liked to share, best be taught — with- 
out inducing self-consciousness — the re- 
serve and dignity befitting a girl?” 

I BELIEVE a girl instinctively knows, 
when she reaches the age of adoles- 
cence, that girls should conduct 
themselves differently from boys. 
They may still, however, enter into 
games with their brothers, cousins, 
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and boy friends. So many mothers 
try to make little old women out 
of their daughters, thinking they 
should sit quietly in the house, 
sewing, cooking, etc., and thereby 
ruin the girls’ health, just at a pe- 
riod when they need plenty of fresh 
air and healthful exercise. If a girl 
is too rough, just a little kindly ad- 
vice from the brothers or cousins 
will do more than anything. the 
mother can say. The mother might 
ask the boys to help her, and tell 
them what to say to the girl. Be 
sure it is not ridicule, just kind 
words. 
Mrs. Joun Gou.p, 
Hastings, Mich. 


Is n’t it rather early to expect dig- 
nity and reserve, at the age of eight 
years? Added years, bringing fresh 
cares and interests, will probably . 


bring sedateness, without self-con- 
sciousness. 
Mrs. Wituam F. Witson 
Ware, Mass. 


A friend of mine was the baby 
girl in a family of ten boys, and a 
perfect tomboy, but grew to be 
modest and womanly. Her woman- 
hood asserted itself. 

M. A. L., 
High Point, N.C. 


THE IDLE SCHOOL BOY 


Question No. 7, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1914, reads as follows: 
“What course should be followed in the 
case of a boy of fifteen who neglects his 
school work, making no other good use of 
his time, but simply idling it away?” 


UNDER no circumstances must he 


be taken from school. He should 
be made to go, and be made to 
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study his lessons, even if you have 
to coax him. Don’t let him make 
money out of school hours, for that 
makes lots of boys dissatisfied with 
school. 
Mrs. F. W. W., 
Columbia, S.C. 


I should get this boy a job and 
set him to work to earn his own 
living, if he won’t study and is 
making no other use of his time. 
Many a boy younger than that is 
paying his own way and helping 
to support others, and a boy of fif- 
teen is too old to be idling; the old 
saying, that Satan finds some mis- 
chief still for idle hands to do, still 
holds good. 

B. D. H., 
Houlton, Me. 


Make a careful study of the boy 
physically. It is often the case that 
boys of this age are growing rapidly, 
and that there is a constitutional 
cause for their apparent idleness. 
The boy should have sympathy 
and understanding, instead of con- 
stant prodding and condemnation. 

M. H., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


I think a year of good honest toil 
would do great good, and at the end 
of ‘the time he would probably ap- 
preciate a term of school work. ' 

A SusBscriBeEr, 
Pensacola, Fla. 


Try to reason with him by show- 
ing the value of an education. He 
is old enough to understand, but 
boys often have a stagnant spell 
at that age, a period of unrest; child- 
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ish things are scorned and a man’s 
work does not seem important. He 
will outgrow it. It is often that the 
body has grown so fast that the 
brain is not properly nourished. It 
is a case for a physician. The boy’s 
mind needs stimulating. If there 
is some manly true man whom he 
admires, he may do more to try to 
reach his standard than all the 
woman’s talk in the world. If he 
can become intimate with a cul- 
tured man who is all a boy would be, 
it would be a revelation. 
A. W. G., 


Hockanum, Conn. 


The parents should show real in- 
terest in his school affairs, helping 
him each evening, and by talking 
over the subjects with him, asking 
questions, etc., I think he might be 
led to take more interest himself. 

Mrs. H. F. Tompkins, 
Fort Fairfield, Me. 


Let the boy understand that he 
must make good use of his time 
either by working or being in school. 

Mrs. A. J. Bere, 
Mattapan, Mass. 


This boy does not realize that he 
is something to the world and to 
its progress. He surely has interest 
in something. Find what it is and 
bring it out. Lead him to care to 
do that well, and his school work 
will be a pride to him also. 

A SuBScRIBER, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


I have known of boys who could 
not be induced to study their regu- 
lar school books, but who, on being 
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given a chance“in manual training 
or in practical apprenticeship to 
some industry, became interested 
at once. It may be so in this case. 

Mrs. F. W. Hayrorp, 
Montpelier, Vt. 


Remonstrate with him. Tell him 
the time will come when he will 
give anything for a chance to study 
and make something of himself. 
His parents should give him the 
choice of going toschool and making 
his grades honorably, or of going to 
work. 

Mrs. Artruur C. BaAtiarp, 


Auburn, Wash. 


CHILDREN AND POLITICAL 
SPEECHES 


Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for October, 1914, reads as follows: 
“‘Is it wise to take boys and girls to hear 


o>»? 


political speeches: 


Way should one desire to take chil- 
dren to hear political speeches? 
They are usually so stupid that they 
bore even the grown-ups. 
M. T.. E., 
Geneva, N.Y. 


It seems as though my boy and 
girls have no time for political 
speeches. They are crowded out by 
school, music, church work, home 
reading, and social duties as well as 
home duties. 

Mrs. Epwarp F. Scurock, 
Okanogan, Wash. 


Yes. When they are old enough 
to comprehend what a speaker 
says, they should be wise enough 
to choose the good from the bad. 

Anna Powe Lt CorrtriLte, 
Salem, W. Va. 
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( To Subscribers: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you bave an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have had 
any experience that would be valuable to other subscribers, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions om some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. Home Procress desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its subscribers on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection, It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine, and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by subscribers. Address all communications to the 
Epiror of THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. What should children be taught 


to do when other children tease 
them? 


. What can be done to help a girl 
of fourteen whose judgments of 
people are too much influenced 


by her likes and dislikes? 


How can a very clever and at- 
tractive boy of twelve who re- 
ceives a great deal of attention 
from grown-ups be kept from 
becoming spoiled? 


. Howcan children best be taught 
to take pleasure in little things? 


. What course should be followed 
in the case of a girl of eleven 
who is boastful, both of what 
she does, and what she has? 


. How can a boy of eight, the 
only boy in a family containing 


four girls older than himself, be 
brought up to be manly? 


. How can a child best be taught 


not to spend his pennies as he 
gets them, but to save them 
until he has sufficient to buy 
something he has particularly 
desired, either for himself or for 
someone else? 


. How can a girl of fifteen who 


dislikes all manual occupations 
be led to take an interest in 
learning to sew, or to do other 
things with her hands? 


. Should little children be allowed 


to talk “baby talk”; or should 
an effort be made to teach them 
to use the correct words, pro- 
nouncing them correctly? 


. How can “family feeling” best 


be developed in children? 











MR. PICK WICK’S 
RECEPTION 
FREE 


Many persons have spent hours in studying 
this unique and intensely interesting engrav- 
ing, which represents the principal charac- 
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John Fiske’s Works 


TWO FISKE PAMPHLETS 
WILL BE SENT 


FREE 


The first contains portrait of Pro- 
fessor Fiske and sketch of his life. 


The second contains reproductions 
of many of the historical engrav- 
ings, portraits, facsimiles of manu- 
script, rare maps, etc., with which 
this edition is handsomely illus- 
trated. 


Send postal card to 


Houghton Mifflin Company 
The Riverside Press 
Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR ADVERTISING RATES 


FOR HOME PROGRESS 
WRITE TO 
CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


HOME PROGRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


SPECIAL RATES 
ON SIX AND TWELVE MONTHS CONTRACTS 


Are but a few of the 
many things to be 
learned through 


PHILATELY 


(The Collecting of 
Postage Stamps.) 


HISTORY 
GEOGRAPHY 
FOREIGN COINAGE 


METHODS OF 
PRINTING 


Our 84-page Price List of single stamps, sets, packets, 
albums and philatelic accessories is free, 
Send for a copy to-day. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
(The oldest stamp firm in the United States.) 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 


Learn Piano 
4 Times Faster 


Obtain free bookies at expleising 


old -f: and 
te this simple, yet scientific method, en- 
by lead wich tone teaches you 
tin peter own home, to 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Box 660 H 2 Chicago, tl. 


Roche's Herbal Embrocation 


The Celebrated Effectual Remedy 
without Internal Medicines, for 
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OR CROUP fucose erring populace, 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBACO AND RHEUMATISM 
are also Quickly Relieved by a Few Applications. 


W. Edwards & 
ictoria St., London, England, Who of 
KE. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., 90 Beckman 8t., N. ¥, 
No increase in Price. 


WHILE THEY LAST 


How to Tell Stories to 
Children 


A book of practical suggestions, and 
containing some excellent selections. 


Stories to Tell to Children 


Containing fifty-one selections for chil- 
dren, and suggestions for telling them. 


As the Twig is Bent 


A book for mothers and teachers. 


A few copies, bound in special cloth bind- 
ing. are left on hand. Until the supply is 
exhausted, we will send the three books 
entirely free of charge in connection with a 
year’s renewal subscription, at $3.00, to 
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Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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TART THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them a library of their own. ‘Don't 
et them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 


mended by their playmates or picked up at random. 


| HELP THEM TO. SUCCESS hy supplying them with books that will broaden 
F their minds, stimulate the imagination, and develop character. 


| THE. PROBLEM IS SOLVED by giving them ‘‘ The Children’s Hour,”’a whole 
» library of children’s literature taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
5 and modern times. Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
p Firerature by: making them eager to read more of the same kind. 

: CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas W: . 
Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler . 
Woodrow Wilson. ohn hs. 
G@, Stanley Hall. win. Mar 
David Starr Jordan. Thomas Wentworth 
Rev. Lyman. Abbott. Higginson. 
Rev. William Lawrence. J. T. Trowhridge. 
Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 

And many others. 


An ‘iNastrated pamphlet containing’ a list of the 700 selections and 245 authors re- 
; | presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
_ Tequest. 


IF you ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS , 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 
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